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Russia 
crisis 

Sackings risk 
power struggle 


James Ma sk in Moscow 

A N OBSCURE for- 
mer shipping en- 
gineer. Sergei 
Kiriyenko, is a 
heartbeat away 
frimi control of a 
former superpower's nuclear 
arsenal today after President 
Boris Yeltsin cast Russia into 
political turmoil by racking 
his long-serving prime minis- 
ter, Viktor Chernomyrdin, 
and all 33 -members oT Tits 
government 

Mr -Yeltsin, a recipient of 
heart bypass surgery .who 
returned to the Kremlin yes^ 
terday after the latest in a long 
series of illnesses, plucked Mr 
Kiriyenko, aged 35, from the 
energy minister's desk to be- 
come acting prime minister. 

Under the Russian constitu- 
tion, the prime minister takes 
over as acting head of state 
for three months if the presi- 
dent is incapacitated or dies. 
But because Mr Kiriyenko ’s 
new status has not been con- 
firmed, any failure of Mr Yelt- 
sin’s fragile health could lead 
to a struggle without rules for 
the nuclear button and the 
governance of Russia. 

"The president has begun a 
new constitutional crisis," 
said one political analyst, Li- 
lia Shevtsova. "Until the new 
government is approved by 
parliamen t we are In a dan- 
gerous period." 

Mr Chernomyrdin, the 
stolid, jpragmatic, inarticulate 
former gas industry chief 
who over five years as prime 
minister came to sym b ol i se 
Russia's hesitant economic 
reforms, took the unexpected 
blow on the Chin yesterday. 

“The hardest, the dirtiest, 
the most thankless work has, 
oC course, already been done 
by us," he said. “Now it’s nec- 
essary to move forward.” 

The compensation Mr Yelt- 
sin offered him — a job cam- 
paigning for Yeltsin allies in 
future elections — was 
meagre exchange for the 
eclipse of Mr Chernomyrdin’s 
own presidential ambitions. 

Mr Yeltsin awarded him 
the Order of Services to the 



Fatherland, second class. 
Asked why he had not been 
given first class, the presiden- 
tial press spokesman. Sergei 
Yastrzhembsky, said: “That’s 
reserved for the president" 
Appearing on television 
yesterday, Mr Yeltsin spoke 
warmly cf the prime minis- 
ter's work , but said it was 
time for firesh faces in the cab- 
inet “The dismissal of the 
government does not mean a 
change of course,” be said. ‘It 
Is an effort to make, economic 
reforms more energetic - ' wmf 
effective, to give them a politi- 
cal push, a new impulse.” 

Be added: “Unfortunately, 
people don’t feel change is for 
the better. I believe that 
recently the government has 
been lacking dynamism and 
initiative, new outlooks, fresh 
approaches and. ideas. And 
without this, a powerful 
breakthrough in the economy 
is Impossible.’' ... 

Most members of the gov- 
ernment including the young 
liberal Boris Nemtsov, will 
keep their portfolios for the 
time being while Mr Kiri- 
yenko draws up a cabinet 
But two prominent figures 
lose their jobs: Anatoly Chu- 
bais, the deputy prime minis- 
ter and unpopular architect of 
Russian privatisation; and 
his ideological opposite Ana- 
toly Kulikov, the head of the 
police force and interior min- 
istry army, a key figure in 
maintaining gover nment con- 
trol in the face of any unrest 
After shying at the hews, fi- 
nancial markets in Russia 
and around the world settled 
as Mr Yeltsin, Mr Yastrz- 
hembsky and Mr Kiriyenko 
lh turn promised no change 
in the government's course of 
economic reform. 

“There will be no new gov- 
eminent programme. There 
will be a continuity of pol- 
icy,” Mr Kiriyenko said, say- 
ing he had beard of his ap- 
pointment only that morning. 

Mr Kiriyenko is an eco- 
nomic liberal and a protege of 
Mr Nemtsov. But he may be a 
transitional figure. The old 
standard-bearer of Russian 
liberals, Grigory Yavlinsky, 
flew to MoscowTast night say- 
ing that he had been “in- 
. vited” and that he might head 
a new government 
The dismissal of Mr Cher- 
nomyrdin, whom Mr Yav- 
linsky regarded as a corrupt 
energy baron, was one of Mr 
Yavlinsky's previous condi- 
tions for .entering the 
government ’ - 

The Kitanlhi was talking up 
Mr Klriyenko’s chances last 
night but his youth and inex- 
perience may count against 
him. Pragmatic regional lead- 
ers such as Yegor Stroyev, 
Konstantin Titov and Dmitri 
Ayatskov are likely 
alternatives. 
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Random facts 


Ian Traynor Bn Bonn 
and dies Foden 



British commercial tri 


mnphs have been Nicholas 
Evans’s The Horse Whis- 




Random House has a 


turnover of about $ l billion 
(£600 million). The merger 
should raise publishing 
turnover in the US alone to 


about £1 billion. Bertels- 
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Blair ‘helped Murdoch media bid’ 


Italian paper says PM intervened 
with his counterpart in Rome 


Michael White 

and John Hooper in Rome 

T ONY Blair's relation- 
ship with Rupert Mur- 
doch was again under 
scrutiny last night after 
ffladinw in the Italian media 
that the Prime Minister had 
intervened with Romano 
Prodi, his centre-left counter- 
part in Rome, to help Mr Mur- 
doch’s bid for the Berlusconi 
media empire. 

Downing Street confirmed 
that Mr Blair did speak with 
Mr Prodi. at the latter’s insti- 
gation, last Wednesday, but 
would not confirm or deny 
rfatm a in the Turin-based 
centfi^right La Stamps news- 
paper that they bad discussed 
Mr Murdoch’s twice-thwarted 
bid for Mediaset i be h o l d i n g 


company controlled by the 
media magnate-c urn-politi- 
cian Sflvio Berlusconi 

"I have no reason to believe 
the call was to do with Mr 
Murdoch,” a Downing Street 
spokesman told reporters 
amid speculation on both 
sides of the Atlantic about the 
Australian tycoon’s efforts to 
buy a bigger stake in non- 
English language media mar- 
kets in Europe. 

Without citing- sources, La 
Stampa’s stock market 
specialist, Ugo Bertone, de- 
scribed ‘ Mr Blair as "Mur- 
doch’s sponsor” in the deaL 
Mr Bertone said he had 
received confirmation from 
London. 

Among obvious alternative 
reasons for Mr Prodi ’s call, 
some Italian observers sug- 
gested last night, were rou- 


tine issues arising from the 
British EU presidency or de- 
tails of mergers between Brit- 
ish and Italian defence and 
aerospace interests — part of 
the Europe-wide consolida- 
tion in which GEC and BAe 
are key players. 

Three years ago Mr Mur- 
doch failed to buy a control- 
ling interest in Mediaset 
which would have given him 
up to 50 per cent of Italian TV 
advertising revenue and 
relieved Mr Berlusconi cf the 
“conflict of interest" which 
dogged his brief premiership. 

A renewed Murdoch court- 
ship ended on Friday when 
Mr Berlusconi said that fam- 
ily pressures — “heart 
reasons” — had prevailed, 
though the offered price for 
Mediaset was also reported to 
be a factor. 

The two tycoons met again 
in London on Saturday, rais- 
ing speculation that mare was 
afoot But their talks may 
i have concerned unrelated 
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matters, such as digital TV 
distribution. 

Mr Blair has laid great 
store in keeping Mr Murdoch 
on side with New Labour, al- 
though he faces pressure 
from some MPs and peers in 
all parties to curb his power, 
through tighter c on trols on 
predatory pricing and media 
cross-ownership. 

The Italian prime minis- 
ter's office was yesterday of- 
fering no comment an the 
report 

The fete of Mr Berlusconi’s 
media holdings is an in- 
tensely political issue in Italy. 
Though he has sold off much 
of his stake in the Mediaset 
TV and advertising grotq>, the 
leader cf the rightwing oppo- 
sition stOl has a 50.6 per cent 
interest Mediaset runs all 
three of the country's biggest 
Commercial nhonnalg - 

A spokeswoman for News 
International said the com- 
pany would not be makin g 
any comment on the reports. 
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to drive.'’ 
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Sketch 


Mystic Frank’s 
words of wisdom 



Simon Hoggart 


jfc S ANY visitor to Japan 

/A Win teD YOU, a man's 
/ Vprestige can be judged 
by how little be needs to say. 

In a group, say, of business 
executives, there wlD be one 
who sits in almost total 
silence, indicating assent by 
an almost imperceptible nod, 
disagreement by the merest 
narrowing of the eyes, and a 
world of meaning through the 
deployment of cigarette 
smoke, in a purposeful jet or 
as a reflective plume which 
rises as if from a cottage chim- 
ney on a still summer’s 

evening. 

By that token. Frank Field, 
the Minister of State for Social 
Security, must be a very Im- 
portant man indeed. While his 
colleagues chatter and jabber, 
he sits in an imperturbable 
calm. He seems almost yogic 
in his ability to meditate 
quietly while an around him 
Is noise and chaos. One is 
slightly surprised to see that 
he is not cross-legged on the 
bench. 

It is commonly said that his 
Job k to “think the unthink- 
able”, but I do not believe that 
someone like himself; in touch 
with the innermost life of the 
spirit, engages in anything so 
worldly as mere thought In- 
stead he ha.-; insights which 
manifest themselves in his 
mind, hilly formed like phan- 
toms swirling from the ether. 
Oneof these days we win look at 
Mr Field, and see. in the middle 
of his forehead, a third eye. 

Harriet Hannan and an- 
other minister, John Denham, 
talked about welfare to work 
and participation rates in 
stakeholder pensions. 

The Minister for Women. 
Joan Ruddock, offered protec- 
tion against exploitation of 
“the girl-child", adding that 
there would be “a gender per- 
spective” on "girl-child provi- 
sion. information and coun- 
selling services". She 
promised “key input” from 
“the Women’s Unit’, into an 
“Integrated policy 
document". 

("Girl-child" is one of those 
phrases, like “sheep-meat 
regime", each element of 


which Is dear, but whose com- 
bined effect is faintly sinister. 
I don’t quite know why.) 

Mr Field sat quite still and 
said nothing. Mr Skinner used 
a question ondisabllity bene- 
fits to attack receptions in 
Downing Street for pop stars. 
“It would be a good thtogfor 
the Prime Minis ter to stop in- 
viting these tinpot ‘music- 
makers’ into No 10, and have 
some disability righto cam- 
paigners Instead!” 

Tories cheered wildly at 
this cunning twist Mr Skin- 
ner had managed to link the 
unllnkabl e 

(And to be fair to Mr Blair, 
hejust likes helping legless 
people. There were plenty of 
those around after the last 
reception.) 

Mr Soames arrived late. He 
Is dearly not still on his diet- 
having given up trying to 
Shrink the nnghrinkflhlg 

Mr Field gazed calmly 
ahead. Then suddenly, to a 
gasp of “Aaah!" from the 
Tories, 40 minutes after the 
session began, he uncoiled 
himself and rose to speak. He 
was answering aLib-Dem 
question about mortgage 
reiieffor poor people. He said 
the scheme would cost three- 
quarters of a million pounds. 

“It is,” he said, “an interest- 
ing question whether the 
House would prefer to spent it 
in the way the honourable gen- 
tleman wishes, or in some 
other way.” 

Like all great Eastern phi- 
losophers. Mr Field hopes to 
find «*w1 ig hte rnnwi l through 
similarly runic, unanswer- 
able questions. Others are: 
“What is the sound of one 
hand flapp i ng?”, “Does the 
lark sing because she is happy, 
or is she happy because she is 
singing?” and “What does a 
man have to do to get a drink 
around here?” 

Simon Bums, a Tory front- 
bencher, accused the Govern- 
ment of a cock-up over some- 
thing or other. No mystic 
would be wounded by such 
vulgar onslaughts. Instead Mr 
Field pointed out that, as a 
supporter of the previous gov 
e minen t. Mr Bums had not let 
a day go by without “waving a 
piece of paper, which he in- 
variably claimed was the most 
important piece of paper that 
the Government had pro- 
duced. since the following 
day". 

“Since the following day!” 
The House gasped at the seer's 
mystic talents, which now in- 
clude time travel. He resumed 
his seat and became silent and 
still once more, unto the very 
end. 
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Muesli music to 
start the day 


David Ward 


Petroc Trefcnvny On Air 
Radio 3 


1 T "HREE hours of music to 

I munch muesli by. Notb- 

I Ing too tough, nothing 
too demanding, nothing (ex- 
cept one concerto) over 10 
min utes. 

Twenty-six pieces intro- 
duced by Petroc Trelawny, the 
Cornish man who seemed per- 
manently exiled in Multiyork 
furniture shops during his 
run at Classic FM. Yesterday 
he was sneaked pianissimo on 
to Radio 3's early morning 
show with none of the fanfares 
that accompanied Paul Gam- 
bacc ini’s move in the same 
direction. 

Trelawny lacks Gambac- 
cini’s audible smirk and gives 
it to us straight whether It’s a 
Sibelius violin miniature or a 
lorry stuck on the Ml at the 
junction with the AJ4. It isa 
nice voice to have around, 
enthusiastic if abit ingratiat- 
ing, but at least it knows when 
to shut up. 

And it’s not too bright and 
breezy at crack of dawn. At 
6am it slunk into the bedroom 
with the first light peeping 
through the Laura Ashley cur- 
tains; at 7am it was perking up 
over the first cup of coffee in 
the kitchen; by 8am it was 
brisk and confident in the din- 
ing room, but hardly disturb- 
ing the cat (who has not been 
well of late). 

So Trelawny will do, even if 
his opening managed to be si- 
multaneously obvious and 
enigmatic. “It’s the beginning 


of the day forme but the end of 
a day for the men on a red 
train hurtling north," he s aid . 
And then came Nigel Haw- 
thorne. chanting Auden’s 
Night Mail words to Britten’s 
music with such insistence 
that the train roared through 
the duvet tunnel and up the 
pillow gradient. 

To doze was impossible, to 
rise and shave inevitable. But 
.then Trelawny introduced 
Vaughan Williams's Tallis 
Fantasia, a piece so mystically 
languid that the razor barely 
skimmed the foam on the 
whiskers. 

And then with the briefest 
of warnings (‘‘the glorious 
sound of two male voices — 
counter-tenors', they don’t get 
much better than this") the 
mood shifted a gain, lurching 
into the Sound The Trumpet 
duet from Purcell's Come Ye 
Sons Of Art Away. Stainless 
steel Cashed across skin. 


Three English pieces first 
thing on a Monday morning. 
And there was more to come: a 
bit of Anon’slute music, a Tal- 
lis choral piece, more Purcell, 
some Handel (an honorary 
Rn gHahnum) , and Holst’s Ju- 
piter to finish. Left for work 
Singing I Vow To Thee My 
Country and wondering if 
Nicholas Kenyon, controller 
ofRadioS, was preparing us 
for a rightwing coup. 

One living foreigner had 
caused the heart to leap dar- 
ing sandwich-making time at 
7.40am. At Last a challenge, a 
tough nut for the muesli. But 
Michael Torke’s anodyne Blue 
Pages was as sweetly unsatis- 
fying as Alpen. 


Orchestra’s Japan tour hit 


David Ward 


I TOUR of Japan planned 
!%by a leading orchestra 
isterday became the first 
ritish arts casualty of the 
ter-effecfs of the financial 
Isis in the Far East 
The Royal Liverpool Phil- 
muonic Orchestra was to 
ive given eight concerto in 
>kyo, Osaka, Saporo and 
her cities during an ll-day 
ur in June. But after almost 


three years of planning. Japa- 
nese promoters pulled out, 
saying they were unable to 
raise sponsorship from com- 
panies trying to survive in a 
tough new economic clim ate. 

The 90 Liverpool musicians 
would have played classical 
programmes under their con- 
ductor laureate, Libor Pesek. 
and Carl Davis would have 
directed them in popular pro- 
grammes, which included ar- 
rangements of songs by the 
Beaties. 
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Sir Don Gosling . . . ex-naval 
man with luxurious yacht 


The two 
founders 
made £20m 
when they 
sold a quarter 
of the group. 
With 

dividends 
over the 
years, they 
are likely to be 
worth at least 
half a billion 
pounds each 



Sinn Fein 


returns 


to talks 


turmoil 


Hory Caned 



NCR’s first site cost £200. Now the group has fetched £801 million photograph; garry weassi 


NCP men: from bomb-site to £ 600 m 


David Gow and Tony May 


T WO ex-servicemen who 
built a car parks and 
breakdown service em- 
pire on the back of a £200 
purchase of a central Lon- 
don bomb-site 50 years ago 
yesterday netted almost 
£300 million each when It 
was sold to a US group. 

Sir Don Gosling and Ron 
Hobson, the founders of 
National Car Parks, who 
with family trusts own 72^ 
per cent of the company, 
agreed to an £801 million 
purchase by the Cendant 
Corporation and at the 
same time resigned. 

It is the largest sell-off of 
a private stake in a British 
company and the third time 
in just over a decade that 
the secretive duo have 
cashed in on their success 
in building up a business 
that embraces Green Flag, 
the breakdown service firm 


that sponsors the England 
soccer team. 

They each made £20 mil- 
lion in 1986 when they sold 
a quarter of the group, con- 
fusingly known as National 
Parking Corporation, to fi- 
nancial Institutions and 
have since picked up about 
£80 million in special divi- 
dends. Together with ordi- 
nary .dividends over the 
years. ' they are likely to be 
worth at least half a billion 
pounds each. 

Sir Don, a naval man now 
aged . 69 and then a bored 
trainee surveyor, humped 
Into Mr Hobson, an army 
man now aged 75, when 
both were looking tor a new 
start in post-war life. Mr 
Hobson had hit on the no- 
tion that bomlvsites could 
be used as car parks — a 
gamble 7 when there were 
few cars on the road and no 
parking'restrictions. 

That first site, on Red 
Lion Square, Holborn. cen- 


tral London, was followed 
over the next 40 years by a 
farther 699 at the peak In 
the 1980s. though NCP now 
owns or manages 500 car 
parks. 

Sir Don. a fanatical 
yachtsman who tried in 
1994 to finance a new royal 
yacht, was knighted In Har- 
old Wilson’s Infamous 1976 
resignation honours list. 
But be became an arcb- 
Thatcherite In the 1980s 
and reputedly donated 
£200.000 to the Thatcher 
Charitable Trust in 1991. 

Bom in Streatham, south 
London, he is essentially a 
flamboyant property man 
who. having served on HMS 
Leander during the war. 
now owns one of the world’s 
most luxurious motor 
yachts — the 245ft Leander. 

Co-founder Mr Hobson is. 
by contrast, a relative 
recluse who turned down 
the knighthood offered on 
Mr Wilson’s “lavender list” 


and lives quietly with his 
wife Patricia in a multi-mil- 
lion-pound ihatrhpj man- 
sion in north London. He is 
paying some £8 million to 
buy back part of NCP’s 
Mayfair headquarters, it 
emerged yesterday. But 
none of their advisers knew 
their plans for the future. 

NCP was damaged by al- 
legations or industrial espi- 
onage in 1990 during Its 
battle to take over rival op- 
erator Europarks. 

It was alleged that a secu- 
rity firm run by ex-SAS sol- 
diers rifled rival directors' 
dustbins, drew up reports 
on their private lives and 
removed their files and 
briefcases. The then chief | 
executive, Gordon Layton, 
was. however, acquitted at 
the Old Bailey on charges 
of conspiracy to defraud — 
and NOP bought Europarks 
for Just £5 million. 
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ORTHERN Ireland 
politicians 
returned to peace 
talks yesterday 
— .and stopped bick- 
ering long enough to agree on 
one thing : government hopes 
of a deal within three weeks 
were too optimistic. 

Major differences over 
cross-border bodies, policing 
and arms decommissioning 
surfaced soon after the par- 
ties sat down at Stormont for 
what is supposed to be the cli- 
max of the peace process. 

Uni onis ts and Sinn Fein 
accused each other of postur- 
ing bat government ministers 
insisted a settlement could be 
reached before Easter in time 
for a referendum in May. 

The parties were closer 
than before but only because 
a smaller table had been in- 
stalled. said one talks 
participant 

The Democratic Unionist 
party (DUP) picketed Castle 
Buildings at Stormont as Sinn 
Fein arrived for the first time 
in a month following its sus- 
pension because of two kill- 
ings attributed to the IRA. 

Unionist leader David 
Trimble said Sinn Fein was 
not committed to the process 
but that an agreement with- 
out them could be made be- 
tween his party and the Social 
and Democratic Labour Party 
(SDLP). a claim rubbished by 
rival unionists who said John 
Hume would not break with 
Gerry Adams, the Sinn Fein 
president 

Mr Trimble requested a for- 
mal review session of the 
talks to discuss progress on 
decommissioning paramili- 
tary weapons — a bugbear 
issue which ministers 
thought had been set aside. 

Mr Trimble said his party 
was concerned at government 
“hype" which gave a false im- 
pression about progress. 

He said questions had to be 
asked following reports that 
IRA targeting of policemen 
had reached pre-ceasefire 
levels and that the IRA, not 
splinter groups, were behind 
recent attacks and bomb- 
making. 

The talks may be thrown 
into disarray later this week 
if Jeffrey Dona ldson, a Ulster 
Unionist Party (UUP) negotia- 
tor, supplies a dossier he says 
contains fresh evidence of 
IRA violence. This would 
breach the Mitchell Princi- 
ples and oblige the Govern- 
ment to eject Sinn Fein again 

Mr Adams said any deal 
would fail if it excluded his 
party. "A partial agreement, a 
factional agreement won’t 
work.” 


He said David Trimble bad 
been rewarded for intransi- 
gence. “Mr Trimble te a 
learner driver who cant be 
left in the driving seat. Mr 
Blair has to drive change for- 
ward on every issue that has 

been mapped out for change. 

Negotiation w as v irtually 
impossible if the UUP contin- 
ued to avoid t alking directly 
to Sinn Fein, said Mr Adams. 

Seamus MaHon, the deputy 
SDLP leader, said there had 
to be an agreement between 
unionism and nationalism — 
not individual parties- 

Accusing Unionists of be- 
coming “wobbly-kneed” as 
the day of reckoning ap- 
proached, Mr Mallon pre- 
dicted that a settlement would 
Ampjy T but only after much 
difficulty, tedium and 
apprehension. 

Ministers refused to discuss 
what happens if the parties 
fail and stood by Tony Blair’s 
riaim that a deal was “agonis- 
ingly dose”. Mo Mowlam said 
she remained “stubbornly op- 
timistic”. 

Ron Davies, the Welsh Secre- 
tary, opened discussions by de- 
tailing the plans for a Welsh 


Unionists express 
concern at ‘hype* 
which gives a false 
impression about 
progress 


Assembly, a model which the 
Government hopes may help 
produce agreement on a North- 
ern Ireland assembly. 

Yesterday's discussions 
dealt with the Internal needs 
of Northern Ireland. Today’s 
talks deal with the far more 
contentious Strand Two, the 
relationship between North- 
ern Ireland and the Republic. 

The integrity of a referen- 
dum, which ministers want 
set up before the summer's 
marching season, was under- 
mined yesterday by a report 
which detailed extensive elec- 
toral fraud. 

The Commons Northern 
Ireland Affairs Committee 
said there was insuffi cient 
time to introduce safeguards 
against multiple registration 
at the same address, person- 
ation and postal vote abuse. 

Two thirds of the postal 
votes in the Mid Ulster seat 
narrowly won last year by 
Sinn Fein’s Martin McGuin- 
ness were said to be question- 
able. William McCrea. who 
lost the seat for the DUP, said 
he was taking legal advice 
nnd may mount a legal 
challenge. 


US book world in shock 


Joanna Coles in 

New York finds 
publishers mourning 
the end of an era 


■ ■■HEN Henry Luce, the 
yl m former owner of Time 
WW magazine, tried to 
buy Random House from its 
founder. Bennett Cert in the 
1960s the United States justice 
department used the anti- 
trust laws to rule against the 
sale, claiming it would create 
a media monopoly. 

Yesterday it was unclear 
whether the same department 
would flex Its muscles or 
allow the surprise sale of Ran- 
dom House to go ahead. 

Either way, the New York 
publishing world was in 
shock. 

"I feel like a giant is gob- 
bling up all the little people,” 
said one novelist with Ran- 
dom House, who refused to be 
named. “I know Random is a 
conglomerate, but at least it 
was a privately owned one. 

“This is bad for writers on 
all levels. You can’t now send 
a manuscript to both Double- 
day and Knopf, and it’s even 
bad for big authors like Tom 


Clancy. It means there are 
fewer places to go.” 

“It’s the end of an era in 
New York cultural terms,” 
said Thomas Maier. author of 
Newhouse, the award-win- 
ning investigative biography 
of S. L Newhouse. until yes- 
terday Random House’s 
proprietor. 

Asked why he thought Mr 
Newhouse wanted to sell, Mr 
Maier said: “I think SI and 
bis brother Donald are pre- 
paring to pack it in; they’re 
hitting their seventies. They 
had a fork in the road: either 
become a first-rate media 

company or pare down, sell 
for tax reasons and hand over 
to the next generation.” 

Unlike most of the Ne- 
whouse empire which Si in- 
herited from his father Sam, 
it was his own decision to buy 
Random in 1990 for the then 
bargain price of $60 million 
(£36 minion). 

“It gave him prestige,” said 
one commentator. ’“The rest of 
It is regional newspapers and 
magazines {including the New- 
Yorker, Vanity Fair, Conde 
Nast Traveller and Vogue].” 

Mr Newhouse expanded 
Random House in the 1980s, 

rapidly purchasing other im- 
prints in the US and Britain. 
Though the company also 


owns Vintage and Pantheon, 
the two best known imprints 
are Knopf and Random House 
itself which publish a cock- 
tail of commercial fiction, in- 
cluding Michael Crichton and 
Norman Mailer, and more 
serious writers, such as John 
Updike and John Casey. 

Although recent successes 
include John Berendfs Mid- 
night in the Garden of Good 
and Evil and Joe Klein’s 
"anonymous” Primary Col- 
ors. the company has been hit 
by several expensive flops. 

Marion Brando was paid 
$5 million for his autobiogra- 
phy. while Dick Morris, Pres- 
ident Bill Clinton's former ad- 
viser. received more than 
$1 million for his diary. Nei- 
ther book sold many copies. 

Among anxious staff at 
Doubleday and Random 
House the talk yesterday was 
or redundancies. “Massive 
redundancies, inevitably . . 
said one depressed executive. 

Alberto Vitale. Random 
House’s US chief executive, 
will relinquish control of the 
company to Doubleday's 
Peter Olson, but will become 
chairman of a supervisory 
board. He said: "Certainly in 
the UK the companies will op- 
erate independently for now. 
But time will teEL" 


German giant takes over Random House 


continued from page l 
challenger, Gerhard 
Schroder. 

Bertelsmann has a turn- 
over of some £8 billion and 
is the world’s third-biggest 
media, entertainment and 
publishing conglomerate, 
after Time- Warner and the 
Disney group. 

Through a strategic alli- 
ance with America O nlin e, 
Bertelsmann is engaged in 
the cyberspace and Inter- 
net server industries, and 
is poised to play a key role 


in the looming digital and 
pay-television markets.. 

The European Commis- 
sion is currently examining 
Bertelsmann’s plans with 
the German television 
mogul Leo Kirch to market 
television decoders in prep- 
aration for the expected 
pay-TV bonanza. 

Random House Inc is to 
be beaded by Peter Olson, 
the present chairman of the 
Bertelsmann Book Group 
North America. Mr Olson 
promised “an unstinting 


commitment to publishing 
excellence and autonomy”. 

Bertelsmann said in its 
takeover statement “The 
various publishing div- 
isions arid imprints will 
retain full, editorial inde- 
pendence and publishing 
autonomy.” 

S. L Newhouse, the owner 
of Random House, said he 
was selling it to concen- 
trate on the “core business 
of newspapers, magazines, 
business journals and 
cable”. 
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Sculptor ‘stole body parts for moulds’ 

Remains found 
buried at artist’s 
family estate 
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A N ARTIST and a 
lab technician stole 
human body parts 
■from the Ro$al Col- 
liege of Surgeons in 
an "exceptional. nniiMwi and 
macabre" plot to make 
moalds for sculptures, a court 
heard yesterday. 

Anthony-Noel Kelly, aged 42, 
paid Niel Lindsay, 25, an em- 
ployee of the college, to help 
him smuggle out the remains 
under the cover of night 
wrappedin Mack binliners and 
placed in a rucksack. 

• Aware that he was likely to 
be Investigated by the police 


after same of his work was 
whlhited in Islington, north 
London, last year, Mr Kelly 
buried some of the remains in 
the g ro unds of his family's es- 
tate in Kent . 

They included a-' human 
head and torso, a second 
head, various limbs and other 
remains, all of which had par- 
tially rotted by the time police 
dug them up. 

Four feet and a siwfflflr num- 
ber of hand* and arms were 
I awning another grisly OODSign- 
! meat concealed — some in a 
' plastic container — In the base- 
ment of a flat be longing to a 
female friend- She had no 
knowledge of what had been 
hidden, &e court was told. 



Examples of the work of sculptor Anthony-Noel Kelly 

Andrew Campbell-Tiech. procedures for handling 
prosecuting told thejuryaflO human remains. They accused 
women and two men that the college of keeping body 
when Mr KeDy and Mr Lindsay parts beyond the legal limit 
were arrested in April last when it is obliged to have them 
year, they mounted a “barrage buried or cremated, 
of criticism " on the college's - Mr Lindsay also told police 


. PHOTOGRAPH; GRAHAM TURNS 

that employees were asked to 
take body parts, wrapped in 
sealed yellow biohazard bags, 
next door to the premises of 
the Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund to dispose of them in tts 
incinerator — even though 


toe ftmd’s agrpomwit with th e 
college did- not e xtend to 
h uman remains 
. The coart heard that Mr 
-Lindsay had began working 
for the college in 1991 as a lab- 
oratory aide, before being 
promoted to trainee lab tech- 
nician in 1992. 

to 1993, he had struck up a | 
friendship with Mr Kelly who 1 
had requested and been 
granted permission to visit 
toe college to sketch and draw 
body parts. Mr Campbell- 
Tiech said such a request was 
not umisnaL 

"But Mb* Kelly was not sat- 
isfied with simply having ac- 
cess to the material. He 
wanted to cast, to make a 
mould of any particular item, 
any particular part of a dead 
body and from that mould 
create an exact copy, a 
sculpture. 

“The Royal College of Sur- 
geons would never have per- 
mitted him to do this. Nlel 
Lindsay did.” 

Mr KeDy paid-Niel Lindsay 
around £400 to return for his 
sexvioes. 

The court heard toe police in- 


vestigation was only sparked 
when HM Inspector of Anat- ; 
cany, Laurence Martin, who 
regulates tbe handling of 
human remains in teaching I 
hospitals and T ppdirftJ SC hod S, | 
saw a photograph of Mr KeDy 
with one of his pieces in a Sun- 
day newspaper. 

“He realised immediately 
that the particular work of art 
photographed could only 
have been cast from part of a 
dead body, and not merely a 
part of a dead body but a pro- 
sected or dissected part of a 
dead body,” said Mr Camp- 
belUTech. 

At first, Mr KeDy told police 
that he had obtained tbe body 
parts alone. He also said that be 
M buried all the remains in 
toe grounds of bis family hnme, 
Romden House, in Kent 

But officers found one of his 
diaries which revealed the in- 
volvement of Mr Lindsay and 
tbe concealment of more 
remains in toe friend’s fiat in 
Brixton, south London. 

The court also heard that 
college employees had dis- 
posed of a set of femurs — 
thighbones with some flesh 


still attached — in toe Impe- 
rial Cancer Research Fund’s 
incinerator. 

Peter Thornton QC, tor Mr 
Lindsay, claimed the disposal 
of the femurs had breached 
the strict rules governing the 
disposal of body parts. Cross- 
examining Brian Eaton, toe 
college’s surgical resources 
manager, Mr Thornton said 
the female employee of toe 
Imperial Cancer Research 
Fund who bad discovered toe 
femurs in the incinerator had 
been sent a box of chocolates 
from a member of toe col- 
lege’s staff in an attempt to 
placate her. 

But Mr Eaton, who bad 
been Mr Lindsay's iwimnriiafa 
boss, denied the rules bad 
been broken. He agreed choc- 
olates had been sent but said 
they were to apologise for the 
woman's distress. 

Mr Kelly and Mr Lindsay 
both deny stealing human an- 
atomical specimens from toe 
college between June 1991 and 
November 1994. Mr Kelly has 
also pleaded not guilty to 
handling stolen goods. 

The case continues. 


Focus groups tested tax plans Poor students put off by tuition fees 


Experiment in lifting Budget 
secrecy hailed as a success 


Larry EBott 

Economics Editor 


K EY parts of last week’s 
But^et were tested out 
on specially chosen 
focus groups in an Initiative 
designed to iron out anyprob- 
lems before they were in- 
cluded in Gordon Brown's 
package of measures, the 
Treasury has disclosed. 

Outside consultants were 
called in for the first time to 
“road test” the two biggest 
tax changes — the Wonting 
Families Tax Credit and Indi- 
vidual Savings Accounts — 
after criticisms of tbe original 
plans. 


Despite reservations from 
some s e n io r mandari ns about 
the need to ensure confidenti- 
ality, tbe initiative was part 
of a wider plan to remove the 
vefl of secrecy from toe Bud- 
get-mating process and open 
it up to wider con s ultation. 

Treasury sources last night 
baiiod toe experiment as a 
success, adding that the focus 
groups were use'd only 
towards the end of toe four- 
month Budget process to mon- 
itor the views of the public. 

While the Treasury has 
used management -consul- 
tants to help with organisa- 
tional nhwng w in Whitehall's 
most powerful department 
until this year it had never 


used outside bodies as pvt of 
the Budget process. However, 
sources said the market test- 
ing had helped to confirm 
that the serious design prob- 
lems with berth the Working 
Families Tax Credit and toe 
ISAs had been ironed out 
‘Tm not sure that they told 
us very much that we didn't 
already know,” said one offi- 
cial "But this is all part of 
our intention to make toe 
Budget process more open 
and transparent. In the old 
days toe Treasury sought to 
spring surprises on the public 
in the Budget We would 
rather make sore that we get 
changes right” 

The experiment with the 
focus groups looks set to form 
a permanent part of toe fiscal 
process, now that it has been 
decided that toe spring Bud- 
get should be preceded by a 


consultative pre-Budget 
report in the autumn. 

Flans for the Working Fam- 
ilies Tax Credit and ISAs 
were floated in the November 
1997 pre-Budget report but 
both came under heavy Are 
during tbe consultation 
period. 

On tbe tax credit the Trea- 
sury wanted to ensure that it 
had successfully assuaged 
fears that toe American-style 
tax break for the working 
poor would enjoy higher take- 
up than the benefit ft replaced 
— family credit — and would 
not lead to transfers of money 
from women to men. 

Tbe original plan for ISAs 
proved to be even more conten- 
tious, with wi tfnfsm that tog 
proposed £50,000 hmtt ft* life- 
time savings would be unfair to 
those wh o had built up a nest- 
egg in PEPs and Tessas. 


Donald Ma c Le od 

O NE In eight sixth- 
formers from work- 
ing-class back- 
grounds say they cannot 
afford to go to university 
because of rising costa and 
the abolition, of grants, a 
survey for the Guardian 
and tbe university admis- 
sions service reveals today. 

. At the same time, the De- 
partment for Edncatlan and 
Employment will' today 
publish figures showing ap- 
plications for university 
and college places by under 
21 -year-olds have increased 
to 270,000, from 268,000 last 

year, despite last year’s 

rush to beat fees. The rise in 
the number of 19-year-olds 
applying is even higher, at 
nearly 20,000 in England. 


The first evidence that 
the Government’s policy of 
introducing £1,000 tuition 
fees and axing maintenance 
grants is having a deterrent 
effect bn a crucial minority 
of potential students comes 
In the Mori poll of 842 
sixth-formers. 

It also sheds doubt on 
whether ministers are suc- 
ceeding in getting their 
message across to students 
from poor backgrounds 
who will not have to pay 
fees: 60 per cent of students 
questioned had not seen a 
letter on the subject from 
David Bhmkett, the Educa- 
tion Secretary, or similar 
publicity from the Univer- 
sities and Colleges Admis- 
sions Service, Ucas. 

Students doing A levels. 
Highers and GNVQs in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales 


were questioned about 
their plans last May — be- 
fore fees were announced — i 
and again this February 
and March. While the ma- 
jority said they would still 
go on to higher education, 
the proportion who said 
they could not afford to do 
so rose, and among stu- 
dents from blue collar fam- 
ilies, the percentage nearly 
quadrupled, to 12 per cent. 

There was also a steep in- 
crease in the number who 
said they would study at 
their local university to 
save money. One in four 
now wants to live at home. 
Asked about tbe introduc- 
tion of foes, 57 per cent said: 
they were worried and half 
said they would have to 
take a job while studying. 

Five per cent said they 
could no longer afford to go 


into higher education, pos- 
sibly reflecting ignorance 
that Fees will be means- 
tested and tbe poorest third 
will not pay them. 

Tony Biggins, chief exec- 
utive of Ucas, said the only 
group to show a foil in ap- 
plications was mature stu- 
dents, as they had in Aus- 
tralia when fees were 
introduced. But universi- 
ties could not be sure of en- 
tries until tbe summer 
when candidates had to 
make up their minds about 
forther study. 

A government source said 
the dip in mature entrants 
might reflect a recovery in 
the labour market and the 
fact that a much higher pro- 
portion of school leavers 
now went to university so 
there was a smaller pool of 
unsatisfied demand. 
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C ORRUPT police of- 
ficers could be 
ousted within six 
weeks under a 
fast-track process 
in a radical shake-up ctf com- 
plaints discipline proce- 
dures unveiled yesterday. 

The burden of proof at dis- 
ciplinary hearings win he 
lowered from the criminal to 
die civil standard — ensuring 
it is easier for crooked offi- 
cers to be found guilty. 

The double jeopardy rule — 
whereby officers acquitted at 
a criminal trial automatically 
escaped a disciplinary bear- 
ing — will be abolished, as 
win the m pans of evading dis- 
ciplinary action by "going 
sick”. Officers cl aimin g to be 
too QZ to attend hearings will 
be dealt with In their absence. 
"In practice, it will mean they 


become miraculously pres- 
ent,” said the Home Secre- 
tary, Jack Straw. 

The reforms, which came 
into force from next April, fol- 
low a five-year consultation 
and come less than two 
months after the latest 

instance of alleged police car-, 
ruption centring on 12 Metro- 
politan police officers sus- 
pended jn January Mowing j 
a series of raids. , 

They also come in the wake 
of claim* by Sir Paul Condon, 
die Metropolitan police com- 
missioner, that there could be 
250 dishonest officers in his 
force. And they follow the as- 
sertion, by West Midlands 
Chief constable Ted Crew, 
that officers who “wouldn't 
be employed by Sainsbury's” 
escape dismissal. 

Among the measures will 
be new powers to allow chief 
constables to sack the worst 
officers in sis: weeks, instead 


of having to go through disci- 
plinary hearings that can last 
a year. 

The shake-up, which goes i 
some way in following the ■ 
"compelling case for. change” | 


‘I don’t believe 
it’s right for 
these officers 
to go on 
drawing oh 
pensions even 
while they’re 
in prison’ 

Jack Straw (left) 


outlined in the Commons 
home affairs committee’s 
report, also brings an end to 
an officer’s right to silence in 
disciplinary hearings, but al- 
lows them to retain lawyers 


Rules for reform 


□ A reduction in the stan- 
dard of proof in discipline 
hearing s from thw c riminal 
trial standard of “beyond 

reasonable doubt” to tiie 
| “balance of probabilities” 
used in civil cases 

P A “Cast track” dismissal 
procedure to enable the 
worst officers to be sacked 
within six Weeks, instead of 
after internal hearings 
which can drag on for a year 

□ An end to the “double 
jeopardy" which means of- 
ficers cleared of charges in 

p i-HTniwnl wnrt rainn fit 


and fofig to ensure they are 
held in puhlic. “While the 
public has a rlgjit to know the 
outcome of proceedings it 
would be manifestly unfair to 
officers facing discipline to 


then face a disciplinary 

hearing on the same matter 

□ An end to officers’ right 
to silence during disciplin- 
ary hearings 

□ Rules to stop officers 
charged with disciplinary 
offences evading action by 
retiring sick 

□ The Home Secretary to 


right of an officer convicted 
of a criminal offence toa 
full pension- At present, 
police authorities apply in 

Individual instances for 
pensions to be forfeited 

have to present their cases at 
a public hearing,” the Home 
Secretary said. 

Officers convicted of crimi- 
nal offences connected with 
their work could have the 


sssssss* 

these officers to ^ draw 
SgSfS said Mr straw. "It * 

should be pud 1° hose 

very few officers 

abuse their position ^*ust. 

The complaints 
also faces reform, wj™ ■ 
Home Office considering 
whether an todepend^^^ 
plaints investigation body 
conid be established. 

The Police Complaints Au- 
thority, or any 
review body, could also 
undertake investigations irre- 
spective of whether there tod 
been a complaint, wbenmme 
public interest The prospect 
rf independent investigative 

groups was also pointed to. 

The measures were warmly 


welcomed Iff the Associ atio n 

tfSK Of flceg. 

whose members haw 

for greater powers to .tackle 
Sig^alprectice to ensm* 

s ^ atere S < ^^ J ^ 

oaxency and opemjes* - 
SSSSdentPCAalsotedMd 
the moves, as did the Police 
Intended* *££?£ 
of England wales, at 

though it voiced rewniBtons 

about the decision to tow 
the standard of proof in disci- 

P ^TtS S Police Federation, 
representing 126,000 officers 
up to the rank of chief inspec- 
tor said this move would 
“damage the confidence and 
morale of the service”. 

“Officers investigating 
hard core criminals will 
think twice if their inquiries 
can result in allegations of 
impropriety being levelled 
against them,” said Fred 
Broughton, its chairman. 


BBC unleashes 
frills and spills 
for lottery show 


Kama! Ahmed on 

a concept of TV fun 
causing concern 
in the Commons 


T HE catapult car 

worked perfectly. As 
did the human pin ball 
machine and the giant, sil- 
ver safe which bolds the 
fortunes of the show’s con- 
testants. But still it was not 
the happiest of days for the 
BBC. 

Tony Wolfe explained 
how the mocked up racing 
car would fling the compet- 
itors with more force than 
a moon-bound rocket. 

And how the lift ma- 
chines and the vats of gunk 
would bring a smile to audi- 
ences and an even bigger 
grin to executives who 
watch the BBC’s struggling 
Saturday night ratings. 

But the scrathcards ques- 
tion kept returning. “Yes, 
it is controversial,” Mr 
Wolfe, the executive pro- 
ducer of the National Lot- 
tery Big Ticket Show, ad- 
mitted. “But at no point In 
the show do 1 promote the 
scratchcard. l am abso- 
lutely governed by the BBC 
guidelines, I can assure you 
that they are not 
breached.** 

Parliament again sig- 
nalled its displeasure at the 
show which has been 
accused of being a big ad- 
vert for Camelot. 

Gerald Kaufman, the 
chairman of culture select 
committee, has now se- 
cured a special House of 


Commons debate on the 
issue tomorrow. The Secre- 
tary of State for Culture, 
Chris Smith, will again be 
asked to take action. 

Mr Kaufman has accused 
the BBC of promoting the 
sale of lottery scratchcards 
which the public bas to buy 
to have a chance of appear- 
ing on the programme and 
winning a prize. He is sup- 
ported by shadow culture 
secretary Francis Maude. 

Yesterday the BBC hit 
back at. Its critics. In a let- 
ter to Mr Smith, BBC chair- 
man Sir Christopher Bland 
said it bad acted within 
rules agreed by Parliament 
and the lottery regulator, 
Oflot. 

Mr Smith, who asked for 
a “convincing and compel- 
ling” response from the 
BBC over the allegations, 
will give his opinion on the 
matter tomorrow. 

At yesterday’s pro- 
gramme launch, one of the 
presenters, Anthea Turner, 
revealed that the BBC had 
banned any pictures of her 
with the seratchard which 
is closely linked to the 
programme. 

Critics say it is only by 
scratching off three stars 
on the £2 card that viewers 
can appear and have the 
chance to win the £100,000 
tcip prize. 

Ms Turner, who will pres- 
ent the show with Patrick 
Kielty, said she would only 
mention the seratchard for 
information rather than 
promotion. She said she 
will not mention Camelot, 
the lottery operator. 

The programme gets its 
first airing on Saturday. 








Models display designs by David! Robert Wales backstage at the Alternative Fashion Week, which features the work of 50 young designers in 
textiles and jewelleiry, as well as live mnsic.lt runs until Friday at Old Sp it a lfi elds Market in the East End of London photograph- martin Godwin 


A LEADING official of the 
League Against Cruel 
Sports was taken to hos- 
pital after allegedly being at- 
tacked by two hunt support- 
ers while monitoring a stag 
hunt on the Quantock hills in 
Somerset 

Kevin wm. the sanctuaries 
officer, suffered head, back 
and stomach injuries and had 
his camera equipment and 
radio taken, according to a 
league spokesman. 

Avon and Somerset police 
confirmed last night that they 
were investigating a report of 
an alleged assault 
A few days earlier, hunt 
monitors watched in horror 
as an exhausted stag chased 
by the Devon and Somerset 
staghounds was shot within 
yards of the league's Barons- 
down sanctuary near Dulver- 
ton as jeering supporters 
looked on. 

Video footage at the killing, 
taken by Mr Hill, was shown 
widely on local television. 
Stills from the film were car- 
ried in a number of news- 
papers, including the 
Guardian. 

Yesterday’s alleged assault 
came as Mr Hill was monitor- 
ing a meet of the neighbour- 
ing Quantock staghounds 
dose to another league sanc- 
tuary at Holford. Somerset 
Nigel Mners Raby. chair- 
man erf the Quantock hunt, 
said he knew little about the 
alleged incident "As far as I 
am aware members or sup- 
porters of the hunt were not 
involved. If it does involve 
any of our people we will take 
appropriate action.” 
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Power struggle 
at soccer club 


Peter Hetherington 


T HE family firm which 
bas effectively controlled 
Newcastle United for 
most of the last 10 years was 
fighting to retain its domi- 
nance last night in the face of 
opposition from non-execu- 
tive directors of the company 
which owns the club. 

After 10 hours of talks at St 
James's Park to discuss the 
wranrial engulfing the club over 
the past week, tt emerged that a 
dan to install str John Han as 
chairman for a second term 
was facing trouble. 


They may choose 
or not choose to 
resign. Howeverl 
have the image of 
Newcastie United 
to protect* 

Sir John, the multi-million- 
aire property developer 

behind the revival of New- 
castle United in the mid-1990s, 
is willing to return — after 
retiring as club c hairman las t 
December — - to retain the 
club’s credibility in the City 
of London. 

& handed over control of 
his family's 57 per cent stake 
to his son, Douglas, while the 
chairmanship went to Fred- 
die Shepherd — the two men 
at the centre of the sleaze ; 


But sources last night indi- 
cated that Sir Terence Harri- 
son, chairman of Newcastle 
United pic, made it known at 
a board meeting yesterday — 
in advance of half-yearly 


results due this morning — 
that he was against Sir John 
returning. 

Douglas Hall and Mr Shep- 
herd stayed away from yester- 
day’s meeting. But Mr Shep- 
herd sent a lawyer to St 
James's Park, who waited 
outside the meeting. 

But the three non-executive 
directors of the company — 
Sir Terence, John Mayo and 
Denis Cassidy — were still 
pressing for the resignation of 
Douglas Hall and Mr Shep- 
herd, apparently because the 
company needed a fresh start 

Yesterday the dub was 
plunged into further turmoil 
when the Labour MP for New- 
castle Central. Jim Cousins, 
asked police to investigate 
drug allegations outlined ear- 
lier this week in several 
newspapers. They did not in- 
volve Mr Shepherd. 

The MP contacted Alan 
Brown, deputy chief consta- 
ble of Northumbria, to outline 
his concerns. Mr Cousins 
said: ‘'Allegations were marie 
about several premises, in- 
cluding bars in my constitu- 
ency, where hard drugs, In- 
cluding cocaine, had allegedly 
been taken, and clearly this 
could raise serious Issues.” 
Police said that they would be 
investigating. 

If Douglas Hall and Mr 
Shepherd do not stand down, 
it is dear that the crisis will 
deepen. Sir Terence said yes- 
terday he had spoken to both 
men over the past few days. 

“Hiey may choose or not 
choose to resign We have no 
powers to remove them How- 
ever I can say the situation will 
be resolved in the next 48 
hours. I have the image cf New- 
castle United to protect” A 
statement would be made this 
morning when the half-yearly 
results, believed to be under 
£M minion, are produced. 


Black groups condemn tactics 
of lawyers for Lawrence family 


Objection to head of inquiry was 
‘naive and could damage family’ 


Sally Pook 

L awyers for the family 
of Stephen Lawrence 
were yesterday criti- 
cised by black campaigners 
for halting the inquiry into 
the teenager’s murder over al- 
legations that the chairman . 
Sir William Macpherson, was 
racially insensitive. 

Lee Jasper, chairman of the 
National Black Alliance, a 
group representing 14 black 
organisations, said that any 
objections to Sir William 
should have been raised with 
the Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, before the inquiry 
opened. The alliance fears the 
tactic could be damaging for 
the family. 

The lawyers' tactics “did 
not result in the removal of 
the judge. They merely in- 
vited the potential for the 
judge to became hostile. Try- 
ing to overturn the decision 
at that stage was naive — an 
unachievable goal 
"I would not have advised 
the Lawrence family to make , 


any objections about the 
judge on the first day unless 
they knew it was going to 
result in his removaL” 

The move provoked an 
angry editorial in the black 
newspaper New Nation. ! 
which yesterday condemned 
the move as a “stunt" and 
questioned the motives of the 
Lawrence’s legal team. 

The public inquiry was 
halted within minutes of its 
opening last Monday after 
counsel for the family de- 
manded to see the Home 
Secretary. 

Michael Mansfield, their 
QC, said the move was trig- 
gered in part by an article in 
the Observer accusing sir 
William, a retired High Court 
judge, of being insensitive to 
race issues. 

The judge dismissed the al- 
legations "with contempt” 
and Mr Straw issued a state- 
ment saying he had complete 
confidence in his ability to 
handla the inquiry. Senior 
government sources said 
there was no question of the 
rhairman being replaced. 
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Stephen Lawrence: stabbed 
to death in racist attack 

Simon de Banya, who until 
a month ago was spokesman 
for the Stephen Lawrence 
Family Campaign, said: "At 
the outset. Neville and Do- 
reen Lawrence, their solici- 
tor, Imran Khan, and myself 
met the Home Secretary and 
expressed our dissatisfaction 
with the choice of Sir Wil- 
liam. That was some months 
ago. “Mr Straw made it very 
dear he was not going to 
change his mind. I have no 
idea why they chose to raise 
the issue again on the first 
day of inquiry.” 


Marc Wadsworth, of the 
Anti Racist Alliance, de- 
scribed the opening of the 
public inquiry as a public 
relations disaster. “1 have 
grave doubts for the fixture of 
the broad alliance of support- 
ers who have been crucial to 
the success of this case if law- 
yers are allowed to go in for 
public relations disasters like 
this. A false start was the last 
thing they needed.” 

Sir Herman Ouseiey, chair- 
man of the Commission for 
Racial Equality, told one 
newspaper the tactic could be 
interpreted by some as “pos- 
turing”. But Peter Herbert, of 
the Society of Black Lawyers, 
said the Lawrence’s legal 
team tod no choice. “There is 
nothing else they could have 
done but to raise it on the 
first day.” 

Azlm Hajee, for Stephen’s 
parents, said: "They feel 
everything that needed to be 
said on this matter was said 
by them last week Now they 
feel it is time to focus on the 
real subject of the inquiry.” 

The inquiry into the mur- 
der of Stephen, who was 
stabbed to death in a racist 
attack by white youths in 
Elttom. south-east London, In 
1993, reopens today. 




“I was sent tills notice from the Texas Criminal Division that 
Paradise has been banned and cannot be ordered by any 
inmate in this particular Jail system.” Her tone is coolly ironic, 
but she ran 5 ! help giggling as she tells the tale. 

Toni Morrison takes tea with Katharine Viner 




Man cleared of sex crime sent 
back to jail for reassessment 


Entity Sheffield 

A CONVICTED killer and 
'Vsex offender was back in 
prison yesterday despite 
being cleared of indecent as- 
sault on a 12-year -old girL 
Robert Sexton, aged 43. who 
served 17 years of a life sen- 
tence for the manslaughter of 
a teenager in Cumbria, was 
found not guilty at Cambridge 
Mown court on Friday of the 
Indecent assault. 

. he sent back to 
Bedford prison to face a dis- 
cretionary panel which will 
decide whether he will 
^ prison, even 
though he has committed no 
additional offence. 

...J 116 Home Office can put 

JS? IS®* 5 * 1 on licence back 
behind bars If it is feared they 
will commit another crime 
Sexton, from Peterborough, 
Cambridgeshire, tod denfed 
Indecently assaulting the eiri 

to h ^ edroom °f her home 

while her parents were out 

It had been alleged that Sex- 

£*rt.o P ^ < ?^ apber ' **6 gone 
8 near Cam- 
bridge last summer and asked 
tor to pose with only a see! 
through shirt on and no bij^ 
Bum Xhdfl. defending 
«? at Sext0Q had 

been stupid and foolhardy to 


gill’s bedroom", but 
said that he was not a 

cr iminal 

, also convicted 

hi 1971 of indecently assault- 
ing a 15-year-old girl in a 
men’s toilet 

On his release in 1994, Sex- 
K work for the Olan 
Studio m Bed- 
met the 12-year- 
&iSS 6r a St began talking to 
moaeSSTae 

Sexton, who first returned 
^cm ri tto l l St Se P te mber 

more months in 

£So ?3 a w *L a »» 

mit a crime,” a 

doesn't lt 

ant omat^mvT n i Pnsoner 13 


Brewer wins duty hearing 

I » data “ 


breach of 


spasarg ggaa-swa 

Imtc to ask the Appeal Court of 6 *? w beth er Princi- 
torefer its case to the Enrol 2 * 8 objectives 

Pean Court of Justice. g^encTSL? take 

wlsh to inm.^ * country's 
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British claim six of first 10 places 


BRITAIN 5 


Old stars 
shine on 

all-time 
top 1 00 
pop list 


* 



* 
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Dan Gfatfster 
^rtsCwmpomJenJ 


I T IS, said one music 
critic, depressing. A 
poll of 600 top must- 
clans to determine the 
top 100 rock and pop 
artists is dominated by the 
dinosaurs of rock. 

The first woman artist 
comes in at number 21, 
while the highest placed 
contemporary artist with 
any mass youth appeal is 
Michael Jackson at 40. The 
top 10 places are taken by 
artists who hit the big time 
in the sixties and seventies. 

There is no place for 
recent pop phenomena such 
as Oasis or the Spice Girls, 
and even the serious rock 
of Radtohead, whose last 
album was recently ac- 
claimed by readers of • a. 
rock magazine as the best 
of all time, is ignored. 

Topping the list, predict- 
ably, are the Beatles. At 
number two come the Roll- 
ing Stones, followed by 
Jimi Hendrix. Led Zeppelin 
and Bob Dylan. With David 
Bowie, The Who and, some- 
what astonishingly, the 
Police also in the top 10 
places, British acts take up 
six of them. 

The poll will confirm the. 
Beatles as the dominant 
force in the century’s domi- 
nant music form. Already 
EML the group's, record 
company, Is preparing an- 
other marketing push for 
2000. They are to be re- 
branded The -Band of the- 
MSDeiifiium, .with the re- 
cord label promising 
release of new material. “ 
The- results of the poll, 
-conducted by the music 
channel VHl, will be broad?-' 
cast at the end of this 
month in the US and later 
in the UK. Artists who had 
appeared on the channel or 
whose videos had been 
played were asked to list 
their top 100 acts. The re- 
sponses — from the likes of 


the Bee Gees, Elvis Cos- 
tello, Johnny Cash and 
George Harrison — pro- 
duced votes for more than 
700, whittled down to 100. 

But the results belie the 
image of rock and roll as a 
challenging, innovative or 
relevant art form. Instead 
they place it firmly In the 
museum — or hall of feme. 

Probably the only m>mw 
on the list to have made any 
acknowledgment of contem- 
porary musical fashions are 
David Bowie, who has 
flirted with drum and bass, 
and Madonna, at number 
86, whose most recent 
album was recorded with a 
dance music producer. 

it is a very AOR (Adult 
Oriented Rock) view af pop- 
ular Tnnwtt- Only two jaZZ 

musicians feature on the 


Ust— Miles Davis and John 
Coltrane — and only one 
reggae musician. Bob Mar- 
ley. And the Impact of 
punk, which set out to de- 
stroy the legacy of earnest, 
learned rock music, is 
neatly illustrated by the po- 
sition of the Sex Pistols be- 
tween Crosby, Stills and 
Nash and Creedence Clear- 
water Revival. 

Broadcaster John Peel, a 
champion of alternative 
forms erf 1 music, said of the 
list “How depressing. This 
tells ns that the people who 
contribute to these polls 
are a 'bunch of boring old 
twerps. It all sounds a hit 
J oyless if you ask me.* 1 

VHl vice-president Bill 
Flanagan said: “When 
joa’re.^cdns .a .-survey ' of 
mpaiciaus^ -as;. 1 

li'mig up ■ on jhfls^orlcsl , im- 
portaUce as ihxxeh as music 
critics . are* If it were a- 
music historians' poll I 
think Chuck Berry and 
other artists from the lASOs 
would have rated much 
higher. 

“But musicians are also 
big music fens, and 1 think 
the survey results show 
who their biggest influ- 
ences are.” 
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Top of all the pops . . .The Beatles: John Lennon at the mike in the Cavern Club, Liverpool, in 1963. EMI is to promote them as Band of the Millennium 
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Number one woman. . .Aretha Franklin comes 2lst on the list 


THE TOP lOO 


1. The Beatles 

2. The Raffing Stones 

3. Jhni Hendrik 
4.1 art Zeppelin 

5. Bob Dylan 

6. James Brawn 

7. David Bowie 
OEMs Presley 

9. The Who 

10. The Police 

11. Stevte Wonder 

12. Ray Charles 

13. The Seech Boys 

14. Marvin Gaye 

15. Eric Clapton 

16. John Lennon 

17. Bton John 

18. Prince 

19. PlnkRoyd 

20. The Doors 

21. Aretha Ftankln 

22. Raetwood Mac 

23. The Eagles 

24. Bob Martey 

25. Van Morrison 

26. Chuck Berry 

Z7. Bruce Springsteen 

28. Sly and The FamBy Stone 

29. IKS 

SO.NeflYouig 

31. The Clash 

32. Jonl MitcheB 

33. Queen 

34. Buddy Holty 

35. Otis Redding 
38. Uttie Richard 

37. Ai Green 

38. Elvis CosteBo 

39. Mtea Davte 

40. Michael Jackson 

41. Jar* Jopfln 

42- Nirvana 

43. Tom Petty and the Hearibreekere 

44. The Jackson Five 

45. Crosby, Stills and Nash 
46 l Sax Ptetcte 

47. Creedenoe Clearwater Revival 

48. Van Halon 
48. RoyOrbteon 

50. REM 

51. BB King 

52. Cream 

53. Peter Gabriel 

54. Grateful Dead 
56- The Byrds 
5& The Kinke 

57. Steely Dan 

58. Sam Cooke 

59. BoDtddtey 

60. Earth Wind and Fire 
81. Smokey Robinson 

62. Paul McCartney 

63. Sting 

64. Frank Zappa 

65. James Taylor 

66. Talking Heads 

67. Kiss 

68. The Affman Brothers 

69. Pretenders 

70. Stevie Ray Vaughan 

71. Rod Stewart 

72. Simon and Garfunkel 

73. Muddy Waters 

74. Velvet Underground 

75. Cuts I 

76. The Beal 

77. John Coltrane 

78. BUy Joel 

79. Aerosmrth 
BO. TVia Turner 

81. The Bend 

82. Dew 
83- logy Pop 

84. TRax 

85. Carole Wng 

86. Madonna 

87. Santana 

88. Romanes 
SB. Johnny Cash 

90. Tom Waits 

91 . Gladys Knight and The Pips 

92. The Temptations 

93. The Four Tops , 

04. Dtena Roes and The Supremos 

95. Robert Johnson 

96. Lynjfrd Skynjrd 

97. Fate Domino 

98. Traffic i. ■ . 

99. Parfament/Funkadeflc 

100. PaU Simon 


Pipped by the Beatles ... The Rolling Stones in 1966 


Anger at disabled MP’s increase 


DawM Briadten SocM , . 
Services Correspondent 


C AMPAIGNERS for the 
disabled are angry that 
the C ommons has voted 
an increase of op to £20,000 in 

allowances of the disabled MP 

Anne Begg while ministers 
continue to question the bene- 
fits paid to other disabled 
peopfe- 

The campaigners are not 
challenging the MP’s need for 
special help, but they say 


there Is a stark contrast be- 
tween her treatment and that 
of millions of others who fear 
loss of their sickness and dis- 
ability benefits. 

Anne Pridmore, vice-chair- 
woman of the British Council 
of Organisations of Disabled 
People, said: "It feels like it’s 
one rule for one person and 
another for the rest of us.” 

The increase in the allow- 
ances available to Ms Begg, 
Labour MP for Aberdeen 
South, was passed without 
comment by foe few MPs 
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present shortly before close of 
business last Friday. 

Ms Begg has Gaucher's dis- 
ease, a genetic condition mak- 
ing her bones brittle, and has 
relied on a wheelchair for 13 
years. Sbe will be able to claim 
33 per cent more than the stan- 
dard MPs office coats allow- 
ance of £47,569 a year, and 33 
per cent mare than the addi- 
tional costs allowance — in 
respect of a constituency home 
— of up to S12JJ87. In addition, 
s in * can claim for up to 34 
return journeys to her constit- 
uency by an accompanying 
assistant 

A Cabinet Office spokes- 
woman said: “These are In rec- 
ognition cf extra costs feced by 
an MP with a disability. They 
are in line with arrangements 


for other disabled MPs." 

Benue Grant, Labour MP 
for Tottenham, can claim 
allowances 33 per cent higher 
than standard, on top of the 
basic MP’s salary cf E43J560 
(£45,066 from next week). He 
has severe diabetes. 

David Blimkett, Education 
and Employment Secretary, 






MP AnneBegg: up to £20,000 
more in disabled allowance 

ran ninim allowances 157 per 
cent higher than standard — 
up to £154,000 — in respect cf 
his blindness. 

Ms Begg. a teacher, has been 
criticised for speaking out in 
support cf the Government’s 
assertion that disabled people 
should work if able to do so. 
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m mtoney, 

I shrunk the 
car insurance! 

Call the Motor Insurance Hotline now 
to see if von can shrink yours. 

0345 123 111 

Please quote re:. HnA 
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.The Guardian, as winner of the coveted 
1998 “Newspaper of the Year Award" sets 
the agenda for investigative journalism 
and quality feature writing. The Guardian 
International Includes these award winning 
stories and as it is available in over 
50 countries worldwide, ft is a truly 
International paper that brings you the 
news every day, on the day. 

Subscribe to the Guardian International 
today* and not only will we offer you 
substantial discounts, but we will deliver ycxr 
paper to your home or office free of charge. 

Simply call +44 181 410 0216 between 
9am and 5pm (GMT) or fifl in the application 
form below. 
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See table for details. 
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Worid news hi brief 


Karen refugee camp 
in Thailand attacked 

ABOUT 30 raiders from Bunna attacked a refugee camp hous- 
ing mainly BuniiBse Karens 2 lAmlles'uis We TSaflarulyester- 
^ay. destroying 60 homes and wounding 14 people, according to 
an aid worker. Later four Thai soldiers were injured by mortar 
ure, apparently from the retreating raiders. 

The Maw Ker camp houses more than 8,700 refugees. The 
raiders were said to be members of the Democratic Buddhist 
Karen Army (DBKA), which supports the Burmese military 
junta against the separatist Karen National Union, a] though a 
KNA spokesman said most of them were Burmese troops. 

The Bangkok Post reported at the weekend that General KMn 
Nyunt, a senior member of the Burmese junta, had told the Thai 
commander in chief, Chetta Thanqjaro, that Rangoon had 
nothing to do with the DBKA attacks and Thailand should do 
whatever was necessary to stop them, — AP, Bangkok. 


Rwandan nuns abducted 

TWO Spanish and five Rwandan nuns from the St Anne of 
Charity order have been abducted in Kivumu, northwest 
Rwanda, it is though by Hutu rebels, the Church authorities said 
yesterday. —Reuters, Kigali. 


Moldova snubs market 

MOLDOVA’S Communist Party was leading yesterday with al- 
most 30 per cent of the votes cast In Sunday’s general election, an 
Indicati o n that the electorate has rejected President Fetru Lncin- 
shi’s hesitant market reforms. Than^wntwmL^i»iM^PTpw»twff*w 

begin talks with natio nalis t and centr ist pflitiw on farming » 
coalition. — Reuters, Kishinyev. 


Serbs denounce Kosovo deal 

THOUSANDS of Serbs marched through the Kosovan provincial 
capital Pristina yesterday in. protest at an agreement between 
Serbian and ethnic Albanian leader s tn lwt Albanians back into 
the state education system, from which they have been excluded 
for the past seven years. 

Today's signature represents the beginning of the sellout of 
Kosovo," the Serb dean of Pristina University said. “We wffl not 
allow separatist children to be rocked in a Serb cradle-” 

The agreement is the first concession by the Serb authorities in 
response to the international pressure on them to stop suppress- 
ing the Albanians. — Reuters, Pristina. 


Mutilation campaign steps up 

MORE than 160,000 women and girls in immigrant communities 
In the United States may have been, or may be liable to be, 
subjec ted to gwnital mutilatio n, accordin g a health dep a rtm e nt 
estimate. 

The figures were produced for a New York state congress- 
woman, Louise Slaughter, on the basis of a statistical analysis by 
the government’s centres for disease control and prevention. 
Female circumcism was banned in the US last year, but informa- 
tion on the prevalence of foe practice is only beginning to be 
collected . — New York Times. 


Seychelles sticks to Rene 

PRESIDENT Albert Rate and his Seychelles People's Progressive 
Front have won the country’s presidential and parliamentry 
elections, state television reported yesterday. 

The opposition leader James Mancham, overthrown by Mr 
Rene in a 1977 military coup, polled less than 12 percent to Mr 
Rene's 64 per cent, and his Democratic Party lost four of its five 
seats. Wavel Ramkala wan's United Opposition party won its first 
three seats. — Reuters, Victoria. 


Try Clinton, say Iraqi MPs 

THE Iraqi parliament branded President Bid Clinton and his 
predecessor George Bush war criminals yesterday and called for 
them to be tried for the suffering caused by the Gulf war and the 
UN sanctions imposed after Iraq Invaded Kuwait in 1990. The 
resolution, was a response tea US Senate vote calling for Presi- 
dent Saddam Hussein to be indicted. — Reuters, Baghdad. 


Florida chair back in action 

GERALD STANO, who confessed to 41 murders, was executed In 
Florida's electric chair yesterday, its first use since March 25 last 
year when flames were seen to shoot from behind the condemned 
man 's fora Thai rockiest led to a series at attempts to trow 

the chair banned as a cruel and unusual punishment Three more 
are due to die in the coming week. — AP. Starke. 


Centenarian’s smashing time 

A 104- YEAR-OLD Swede crossed red lights, smashed into parked 
cars and mounted a kerb during an outing In his 30-yearold car, 
Swedish papers reported yesterday, adding that he could be the 
oldest person ever to face driving charges. — Reuters, Stockholm. 

Good vibrations 
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Big money/Business tycoons 
have great clout behind scenes 


J lum Mo n k In Mos cow 


T HE only advance 
warning of Boris 
Yeltsin's bombshell 
came on Snnday, 
when the national 
television channel NTV 
screened a 25-minute inter- 
view with a powerful tycoon, 
Boris Berezovsky. 

Mr Berezovsky, a billion- 
aire with interests from oil to 
newspapers, made no direct 
mention of government 
changes, bat his sudden 
return to Russia from Swit- 
zerland and his free-ran g in g 
comments on the 2000 presi- 
dential election campaign 
suggest he knew what was In 
the wind, and might even 
have helped provoke it. 


President Yeltsin's usually 
well-informed press chief, 
Sergei Yastrzhmnbsky, was 
kept in the dark until the last 
moment. Ordinary Russians 
were baffled by file sudden 
ditching of such a familiar 
figure as Viktor Chernomyr- 
din, prime minister for most 
of the post-Soviet era. 

"We thought Yeltsin was 
betting on stability,” said Va- 
lentin Yermalyev, a grocery 
wholesaler. "It’s as if there’s 
something behind it all which 
we know nntMng about.” 

What Beams to have hap- 
pened la a classic strike by Mr 
Yeltsin in consultation with a 
tiny group of aides, setting 
the scene for a power struggle 
in which the dividing line be- 
tween politicians, bureau- 
crats and businessmen such 


as Mr Berezovsky becomes in- 
creasingly ill-defined. 

According to some ver- 
sions, the president, deter- 
mined to secure foe sncces-' 
sion for himself or at least 
choose foe candidate to be 
backed by Russia’s oligarchic 
new capitalists* had teen can- 

Mr Cbernamyrdln's posi- 
tion looks weak — cut off at a 
stroke from the vast possibili- 
ties of patronage offered by 
his prime rrrlnletcHp] posL.no 
longer acting head of state 
should Mr Yeltsin die sud- 
denly and unlikely to be able 
easily to work his way back 

*We thought Yeltsin was betting on 
stability. It*s as if there’s something 

behind it all which we don’t know 9 

cemed about Mr Chernomyr- 
din’s increasing power. 

On Saturday, on the spur of 
the moment, he decided to act 
He was isolated in foe GarfcyA 
sanatorium outside Moscow 
with the head of Ms adminis- 
tration, Valentin Yumashev, 
and his daughter, Tatiana 
Dyachenko, both of .whom are 
dose to Mr Berezovsky. 

Into his old Job as head of the 
gas monopoly, Gasprom. 

“This Is Yeltsin’s .tradi- 
tional way of sending a mes- 
sage to the political establish- 
ment don’t bury, me. I'm not 

riaart yat,” pnlWwtl nnalywt T.I- 

lia Shevtsova said. 

Before yesterday, Russian 
politics had stagnated, with 
parliament weak and chmpro- 


raised by cooperation with, 
the authorities. 

Now the situation wfQ. alter 
radically. There wDI be a long 
struggle with the conauuntet- 
and nationalist-dominated 
parliament to gat anew prime 
minister approved. 

If Mr Yeltsin •— as -some 
suggest he planned all along 
— puts forward a candidate 
unacceptable to the Duma, be 
inn diss olve parliament and 
can new elections. There ,1s 
even a theory that he might 
defy the constitution and can 
early presidential elections. 

The politician once seen as 
the president’s heir apparent, 
the young liberal minister Bo- 
ris Nemtsov, is in limbo, al- 
though having brought the 
acting prime minister, Sergei 
Kiriyenko. Into the old gov- 
ernment, he can expect a good 
job in the new one. 

Other ’toafling presidential 
contenders — Moscow mayor 
Yuri. Luzhkov,, former para- 


tfoop. general Alexander 
Lebed and communist chief 
Gennady Zyuganov — are lit- 
tle affected by foe upheaval, 
though they will regret the de- 
mise of Mr Chernomyrdin. 

whom they will fed they could 

have beaten in an open fight 

The pervasive spectre of Mr 
Berezovsky and his Ilk, weav- 
ing in and out of the corridors 
of power' while advancing 
their business. interests. Is a 
uri pri of the nde a hahdftil of 
big bankers and Industrialists 
wtUplay in the coming battle. 

Mr Berezovsky believes he 
and his associates bought vic- 
tory for Mr Yeltsin in 1996 
with their «™»rirb»i hacking 
and that the candidate they 
choose in 2000 will fight off 
-the communist-nationalist 
challenge just as easily. “It Is 
in our interests," he said, “to 
ensure continuity of power.” 




sought 
as oil 
slump 
hits 

Economy/Lack of 
presidential support 
may neuter radicals 

Tom WMtahouse In Moscow 






T he Russian economic 
crisis which prompted 
President Yeltsin to dis- 
miss his government yester- 
day was brought to a head by 
the recent collapse In world 
oil prices. 

The prime minister, Viktor 
Chernomyrdin, proved sur- 
prisingly immune to eco- 
nomic Asian flu, but could 
not survive the declining 
value of oil and gas, which 
provide half Russia's hard 
currency earnings. 

Because speculators have 
retreated from developing 
markets since Asia's eco- 
nomic crisis, the only short- 
term way for the Russian gov- 
ernment to supplement its 
budget — Issuing short-term 
bonds — has become more 
difficult and expensive. 

"There just isn’t enough li- 
quidity in the economy to 
cover the most basic govern- 
ment obligations,” said A1 
Breach of the Russian-Etxro- 
pean Centre fra’ Economic 
Policy. 

“And because the rouble 
looks increasingly vulnerable, 
President Yeltsin really had 




A factory in Nizny Tagil in the northern Urals stands derelict as the worsening economic crisis cuts a swath through industry photograph: doo mills? 


to make a radical change.” 

But Mr Yeltsin said nothing 
yesterday to indicate that he 
could deliver a new govern- 
ment with new Ideas. He has 
always avoided responsibility 
for economic pedicles and if; 
fearing loss of popularity, he 
again gives only rhetorical 
support to reform, the minis- 
terial changes will be 
ineffective. 

Figures released last week 
show that, Car from diminish- 
ing. public sector wage ar- 
rears have increased by more 
than a fifth to 7,636 billion 


roubles (£750 million). In 
human terms, the figure con- 
firms that the vast majority of 
Russians have little to show 
for seven years of Yeltsin 
government. 

"The government has not 
solved key problems,” Mr. 
Yeltsin admitted on television 
yesterday. “Many people da 
not feel changes for the 
better." 

The previous government 
reshuffle, in March last year, 
when Mr Yeltsin made exact- 
ly the same call as he made 
yesterday for "a more deci- 


sive and energetic" team, 
proved — by his own admis- 
sion yesterday — a failure. 
IBs appointment of the two 
so-called “young refor m ers”, 
Anatoly Chubais and Boris 
Nemtsov, as deputy prime 
ministers did not bring eco- 
nomic improvements. 

Mr Chubais’s demotion, to 
an unspecified government 
role removes the IMF’s 
favourite politician from the 
Kremlin. If Mr Nemtsov is . 
also demoted, the government 
could be without a strong pro- 
Westem reformer. 


The new acting prime min- 
ister, Sergei Kiriyenko, fits 
the young reformer image — 
he is only 35 and has won a 
reputation for liberalism in 
regional government — but 
his political inexperience 
bodes - ill -fear the expected 
struggle with parliament. 

Although be is only a tem- 
porary . figurehead, he will 
present Mr Yeltsin’s new 
team to foe communist-domi- 
nated Duma for its approvaL 
The D um a will strongly resist 
the promotion of a reformist 
who threatens budget cuts. 


Despite the stormy political 
outlook, the markets reacted 
calmly. 

Foreign policy priorities 
are unlikely to change. The 
foreign minister, Yevgeny 
Primakov, described himself 
as ft* “acting” minister, but . 
said he expected to be reap- 
pointed soon. 

President Yeltsin will take 
the limelight again on Thurs- 
day at a Moscow summit with 
President Jacques Chirac and 
Chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
billed as the first in a series of 
“troika” summits. 


Fired allies may 
be back for more 



Carlos Mario Sosa Rosiles, a mentally handicapped two- 
year-old, closes his eyes as a dolphin called Venus nudges 
him gently during his first Session of neurp-stimnlating 
therapy in a dolphinarium at Mexico City zoo yesterday. 
The dolphins* high-frequency noises are said to stimulate 
children with motor neuron disabilities, autism and other 
mental handicaps. Some experts say the children are 
helped Just by close contact with the dolphins. The doctor 
running the project says it has improved the children's co- 
ordination and confidence photograph: anotcw wwnng 


Caught on the fiddle 

AN AUSTRIAN with a bout of wanderlust, who burgled a house to 
finance a dream holiday to South America, has been sentenced to 
two and a hair years in prison for stealing a rare Stradivarius- 
style violin. 

The unemployed 25-year-old from Linz did not realise be had 
stolen anything of note until he approached a Salzburg art dealer 
and offered to sell him his booty. Including expensive bowsand 
the 100-year-old violin, crafted by Jean Baptiste VuLUaume and 
valued at about £60,000. — Kate Connolly. Prague. 


Dirty money men clean up 

NEW money is in such short supply In the central Indian city of 
Bhopal that people are wrapping ragged notes in plastic so they 
can be reused- Without the plastic, the old money might disinte- 
grate as it changes bands. 

Enterprising businessmen are buying up relied notes ata 

discount elsewhere In the country — where not even beggars will 
T yyppt H«m — and offloading them in BhtroaL — AP. New Delhi. 


Strategy/A clear 
plan is behind what 
looks like a whim 

Jamw — eafc In M o sc o w 


B oris Yeltsin’s dis- 
missal of his entire 
government, which 
was probably decided only 
at the weekend, smacks of 
the caprice which has cast 
doubt on his mental grip in 
recent months. 

Coming Immediately 
after his return to work 
from a latest bout of Illness, 
it would be tempting to as- 
sume that the 67-year -old 
Russian president, worn 
out by heart bypass surgery 
and the cares of office, had 
taken to making arbitrary, 
tsar-like gestures in an at- 
tempt to defy his failing 
health. 

The truth is different Al- 
though Mr Yeltsin looked 
old and slow on television, 
he was the same Hawed but 
conning leader he always 
was — with an instinctive 
sense of the need for reform 
but no clear idea how to 
achieve It, a flair for politi- 
cal melodrama and a will- 
ingness to ditch old favour- 
ites to leave himself a clear 
field. 

The prime minister, Vik- 
tor Chernomyrdin , Is only 
the latest In a long line of 
allies to be cast aside. For- 
mer prime minister Yegor- 
Gaidar, close friend and 
bodyguard Alexander Korz- 
hakov, and the former gen- 
eral who brought him vic- 
tory in the 1996 elections. 


Alexander Lebed, were all 
dumped when they became 
too unpopular or too 
powerfuL | 

It is a measure of the sue- 1 
cess — in. personal terms — 
of Mr Yeltsin’s leadership 
style that many of those he 
roughly ejects from govern- . 
ment later return as loyal ' 
servants. The privatisation ! 
guru Anatoly Chubais, who 
was sacked by the presi- 
dent in 1995, returned hum- 
bly a year later. Yesterday 
Mr Yeltsin fired him again. 

Applying what he de- 
scribed yesterday as "a nat- 
ural process In the renewal 
of power”, Mr Yeltsin 
brings fresh faces into the 
government, allows them 
to take the Marne for policy 

failures that are ofte n the 
result of his reluctance to 
take risks, then presents 
himself as a popular 
avenger by sacking them. 

Although Mr Yeltsin sug- 
ared the dismissal of his 
government with talk of 
the need to make economic 
reform work, he was can- 
did about what was really 
on his mind: . presidential 
elections in 2000, when he 
may stand fora third term, 
despite doubts about his 
constitutional eligibility. 

In effect, he was telling 
Russians that he was subor- 
dinating the work of the 
government to the task of 
getting himself or his cho- 
sen successor elected. 

"The elections in 2000 are 
very important for us,” he 
said on television. “This Is 
the future of Russia." He 
could baVe said the fbtnre 
of Boris Yeltsin, but it is 
not clear whether he distin- 
guishes between the two. 





Kiriyenko: Respected hyafl. Chernomyrdin: Did deals 
but without political clout where Yeltsin foiled 


Chubais: R adical hated by Nemtsov. Outspoken attacks 

opposition for privatisation on ‘oligarchic capitalists’ 


Technocrat for a temporary fix 


Power players/Many are waiting in the 
wings for a chance to star In the main role 


Tom Wh Rehouse 
In Moscow 


T HE acting Russian 
prime minister, Sergei 
Kiriyenko, aged 35,- 
talks, thin ira and dresses like 
the earnest engineering grad- 
uate be is. In his previous 
role as deputy minister for en- 
ergy and fori, he bored Jour- 
nalists with endless figures, 
but won a reputation as a 
pragmatic reformer . by 
frankly listing and addressing 
his ministry's problems. 

President Boris Yeltsin's 
appointment of the bespecta- 
cled provincial former oil ex- 
ecutive as stop- gap prime 
minister Is astute. An uncon- 
troversial technocrat, Mr Kir- 
iyenko is respected across 
Russia’s political spectrum, 
after a steady performance In 
government On a recent trip 
to a Siberian mining region, 
he won plaudits from both 


reformists and conservatives 
by saying the government 
should be responsible for the 
social needs of miners. 

' Because he lacks the clout, 
to tame the Communist-domi- 
nated lower house of parlia- ; 
ment, the Duma, he is likely i 
to be replaced quickly by a 
more authoritative figure. 
But his appointment, how- 
ever temporary. Is a boost' to 
his career and may indicate 
the new g o v ernm ent’s likely 
character and position. 

It was Boris Nemtsov, the 
previous cabinet's deputy : 
prime minister, who invfted i 
Mr Kiriyenko to join the fed- 
eral government Both men 
are regarded as reformers, 
prepared to confront the pow- 
erful oil and gas lobby. 

Victor Chernomyrdin: The 

ousted prime wHnkrtff* 
main protector of the gas and 
oil lobby was the presidents 
stolidly unexciting but trusty 


lieutenant for five years. Yet, 
as his tackling of a Chechen : 
hostage crisis showed, be was 
capable of doing deals w here 
Mr Yeltsin could not. 

For a Icug time Mr Cherno- 
myrdin was the linch-pin be- 
tween the government and 
the Duma, dominated by 
Communists and nationalists. 
But after his dismiaftfli yester- 
day, his political career could 
be finished. He has little natu- 
ral vote-pulling power and the 
oil and gas lobby that has 
mart* him a millionaire might 
chose other people to back for 
the presidential race in 2000. 

Anatoly Chubais: The for- 
mer deputy prime minister Is 
a feisty sur v i v o r , fix- long the 
only surviving member of the 
radkal team that President 
Yeltsin started out with. Hated 
by foe opposition for allegedly 
rigging privatisation in favour 
of his. banker friends, the 
buriy redhead, aged 42, Is the 
favourite to take over as head 
ot Russia's monopoly electric- 
ity distributes". 

Boris Nemtsov: The fate of 


the “young reformer”, aged 
37, whom Mr Yeltsin brought 
into government only a year 
ago, Is unclear. His outspoken 
attacks on “oligarchic capital- 
ists” allegedly pulling the 
Kremlin strings has angered 
big business. But Mr Nemt- 
sov has never criticised Presi- 
dent . Yeltsin hnd Haims to 
have an agreement with him 
to stay in office tor at least 
another year — an outsider 
for the Job of prime minister. 

Yuri Luzhkov and Alexan- 
der Lebed: Among the fron- 
trunners in ' the . battle to suc- 
ceed President Yeltsin in two 
years' time. Moscow's mayor 
and and foe former national 
security adviser are both 
above the fray and biding 
their time. 

Mr Lebed hopes his bid 
next month for the governor- 
ship of a Siberian region will 
lead to foe Kremlin. Mr Luzh- 
kov strenuously disclaims 
presidential ambitions, on 
what resemble campaign vis- 
its to Russia’s regions, where 
he disburses largesse and 
bangs foe nationalist drum. 
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Le Pen fails 
in Marseille 


Pa**l Webstar In Paris 


JS N ATTEMPT by 
Jean -Marie Le Pen 
to seize control 
the Marseille 
" T for the rac- 

ist National Front failed yes- 
terday as a national outcry at 
the dangers of extremism tore 
nghtwing parties apart 

Jacques Chirac went on 
television to appeal to conser- 
vatives to rally around the 
presidency. The Gaullist head 
of state wants to create a new 
movement to oppose right- 
wmg extremism and provide 
a balance to the increasingly 
powerful Socialist-led 
administration. 

. Mr Le Pen persuaded five 
nghtwing leaders to ally with 
the National Front in other 
regional elections last week, 
swing his movement its first 
real taste of shared power. He 
demanded a reciprocal ges- 
ture from the Gaullists 
the centre-right to enable him 
to govem the Provence- Alpes- 
Cote d'Azur assembly in 
Marseille. 

But public outrage and 
presidential anger at oppor- 
tunist pacts with the extrem- 
ists obliged conservatives to 
drop their original ptaw to 
back Mr Le Pen, hours before 
the Marseille assembly met. 

A Socialist former foreign 
minister, Michel Vauzelle, 
was elected chairman. In 


Socialists take 

key regional 
chairmanships as 
Chirac opens 
fight to wrest 
conservatism 
back from the 
National Front 

the lie de France assembly 
covering Paris, another 
Socialist. Jean-Paul Hu chon, 
was set to win alter Gaullist 
councillors refused National 
FTont support 

The voting took place 
against the background of 
street protests organised by 
students and human rights 
organisations. 

In Toulouse, the outgoing 
Midi-Pyr6nees regional presi- 
dent, Marc Censi, . was re- 
elected with National FTont 
backing but immediately 
resigned. He was the second 
leader of the Union for 
French Democracy (UDF) to 
refuse a deaL Five provincial 
leaders have been expelled for 
accepting deals. 

The Gaullist mayor of Le 
Havre, Antoine Rufenacht, 
outgoing chairman in Haute- 
Normandie, dropped out of 
the race for c hairman be- 



SociaUst Michel Vauzelle, elected chairman of the region 
based on Marseille, is congratulated by the Justice minister, 
Elizabeth Guigon photograph: borjs horvat 


cause the National Front was 
in a position to arbitrate. 

Ih the overseas region of La 
Reunion, a Communist, Paul 
Verges, twin brother of the 
lawyer Jacques Verg6s, was 
elected chairman. 

A rethink on the right was 
Inevitable in the wake of the 
departmental (county coun- 
cil) elections on Sunday, in 
which the left took more than 
400 seats and 11 councils from 
the right as voters withdraw 
their support from the Gaull- 
ists and tbe centre-right UDF. 
The left now controls 31 
county councils, the right 62. 

Su mm ing up a week of cri- 
sis in the nghtwing parties, 
the former foreign minister 
Herve de Chare tte said the al- 
liances made with Mr Le 
Pen’s followers were as im- 
portant as the May 1968 stu- 
dent riots and Francois Mit- 
terrand’s presidential victory 
in 1981. 

"It Is the ruin of tbe French 
right" he added. “Perhaps 
well soon know who are the 
authors of this sinister plot 
prepared over a long period. 
Those who have saved their 
seats [by joining with the 
National Front] have done it 
by sacrificing the republic." 

Prominent conservatives 
poured contempt on leaders 
who accepted tbe National 
Front's conditions, describing 
them as traitors. 

In Lyon, Raymond Barre, 
the city’s mayor and a former 
prime minister, attacked his 
political ally Charles Mfilon, 
a former defence minister, 
saying he had created an “un- 
healthy climate” by accepting 
an extremist deal to save his 
seat as president of the 
Rh&ne-Alpes region. 

Gaullist Mps hlamad ifhp 
former secretary-general 
Jean-Francois Maned. who 
started the revolt for the loss 
of scores of county council 
seats. But yesterday he said 
that it was crucial to start 
talking with Mr Le Pen about 
his anti-immigration plans. 

The press was nearly unan- 
imous in condemning the rise 
of the National Front. Only 
the rightwing Figaro, reflect- 
ing the views of its letter 
pages, played down the crisis, 
calling it a "nervous break- 
down" caused by a sudden 
awareness that the National 
FTont played a key role in 
French politics. 
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A worker from Warsaw’s Ursns tractor factory burns an EU flag in front of tbe finance ministry during protests last week photograph: leszbcwdowinski 

Angry Poles prepare to confront EU 

Financial concerns are destroying Euro-euphoria as accession 
talks approach, writes Neil Bowdler In Wysokie Mazowieckie 


A LL the European 
Union has brought 
Dariusz Saplnski so 
for is losses. 

He is the manager of Po- 
land’s biggest dairy, Mleko- 
vita, which was doing good 
business exporting pow- 
dered milk to German 
wholesalers until Brussels 
introduced a blanket ban 
on Polish milk imports 
after EU inspectors ruled 
that the country’s ttnM * * 
posed a health hazard. . 

Mr Saplnski, who had in- 
vested £13 million in Bu- 
rn an ufactured machinery 
in an attempt to improve 
hygiene standards, is fum- 
ing at the blow he believes 
the ban has dealt to his 
company's image. 

“The prestige of Polish 


producers has fallen across 
the world. Onr reputation’s 
been destroyed for no 
reason.” he shouts. 

As for Poland’s future 
membership of Europe’s 
rich man’s club, he is in- 
creasingly qynlcal: “We’re 
offering them the country 
on a plate,” he says. “[For- 
eign companies] are buying 
up the best part of Poland.” 

Mr Sapinski’s mood is 
relatively bright compared 
with the sullen atmosphere 
in surrounding villages. 
Many young people from 
this eastern region have 
moved into cities and towns 
in search of work. For 
those who remain, the EU 
has become a synonym for 
a new. capitalist order 
which has brought foiling 


living standards and 
lengthening dole queues. 

Farmers are also suffer- 
ing. Two thousand of them 
took to the streets of War- 
saw early this month with 
banners declaring that Po- 
land’s EU membership 
would be achieved literally 
“over our dead bodies”. 

Last week workers at 
Warsaw’s troubled Ursns 
tractor foctory burnt EU 
flags and tractor tyres out- 
side the Polish finance min- 
istry. “The European Union 
wants to liquidate 90 per 
cent of our agriculture,” 
screamed the workers’ 
leader, Zygunmt Wrzodak. 

Growing unrest among 
formers, who make up a 
quarter of Poland's work- 
force, has put pressure on 


the Solidarity-led govern- 
ment as it prepares for the 
start of accession talks in 
Brussels next Tuesday. 

Euro-euphoria has given 
way to escalating fears 
about the economic and 
social costs of membership. 
A recent s ur v ey showed 
that 55 per cent of Poles be- 
lieve their country will be 
only a “weak, second-cate- 
gory member”. 

Wary of a public back- 
lash, the government is 
charging into the negotia- 
tions promising not to ca- 
pitulate to Brussels. It has 
rejected attempts to Impose 
a long “transition period” 
on Polish formers which 
would make them ineligi- 
ble for funding from a 
reformed Common Agricul- 
tural Policy after acces- 
sion. Much to the alarm of 
Germany and Austria, 
which fear a flood of mi- 
grant workers,' Polish nego- 


tiators have said the right 
of Poles to work abroad im- 
mediately after accession is 
a key objective. 

“If we’re made subject to 
lengthy transition periods, 
we'll be nothing less than a 
poor cousin with its hand 
ont, pleading for help,’* 
says Jan KuXakowski, Po- 
land's chief negotiator. 

Such public pronounce- 
ments are unwelcome to 
the European Commission, 
which will broker negotia- 
tions with EU applicants. It 
has its bands full persuad- 
ing present EU members to 
forgo regional aid and agri- 
cultural price supports to 
facilitate expansion. With 
nearly five minimi Ger- 
mans ont of work, de- 
mands for free labour 
movement serve only to 
“raise the temperature in 
EU countries", says Rolf Tl- 
mans, the commission’s 
ambassador in Warsaw. - 


Riot over 
Kenyan ad 
for rich 
students 


Lucy Hannan in Nairobi 


P OLICE armed with live 
ammunition and tear-gas 
were forced to retreat by 
stone- thro wing university 
students in running battles in 
central Nairobi that lasted all 
day yesterday. 

Witnesses said a police m an 
was critically injured when 
he was h it in the head by a 
stone thrown by students who 
went an the rampage outside 
the downtown campus of the 
University of Nairobi. Three 
more police were seriously in- 
jured and two were slightly 
hurt when they tried to break 
up rioters. 

■ Using slingshots to keep 
paramilitary and riot police 
off the campus, students 
burned cars and smashed 
shop windows. Government 
radio announced that the uni- 
versity was closed in the 
afternoon. 

The riots followed an adver- 
tisement in the popular Daily 
Nation which offered degrees 
in medicine and h e alth “for 
privately sponsored students” 
with minimal educational 
requirements. 

Students say university 
places are being sold off by a 
corrupt administration — the 
advert comes soon ' after a 
recently exposed scandal in- 
volving the sale of university 
legree certificates. 


Africa reaches 
out for Clinton 


Stave Holland In Accra 


P RESIDENT Bill Clin- 
ton arrived In Africa 
to a tumultuous 
reception yesterday 
bat at one stage tbe crowds 
came almost too close for 
comfort 

Mr Clinton, who began 
his tour of six African 
states in Ghana, delivered 
his keynote speech in tbe 
capital’s Independence 
Square and walked to meet 
some of the estimated 
crowd of 250,000 well- 
wishers. 

Wearing a dark suit, he 
was also struggling to pope 
with the unfamiliar tropi- 
cal heat and humidity at 
the start of what will be his 
longest trip as president. 

A teeming crowd of Gha- 
naians clamouring to shake 


his hand surged forward — 
almost knocking over 
metal security barriers and 
sending a flutter through 
White House security. 

Looking in danger of 
being overwhelmed, the US 
president with a look of 
consternation on his face 
waved his arm and cried: 
“Back up.” 

Mr Clinton, who was ac- 
companied by bis wife Hil- 
lary, was to spend less than 


10 boors in Ghana. He flies 
on to Uganda, Rwanda, 
South Africa, Botswana 
and the former French col- 
ony of SenegaL 

White House spokesman 
IVfike McCurry said later 
that Mr Clinton had ap- 
pealed to the crowd for 
restraint “because he saw 
people in the front that 
were getting squeezed and 
he was trying to get people 
to back off a bit“. 

The crowd on the sprawl- 
ing square situated on the 
coast Of the Gulf of Gainea 
was so big that Ghanaian 


security had to work hard 
to control it 

Earlier, police used clubs 
and belts to clear crowds 
out of the way of the Clin- 
ton motorcade on the route 
from the airport. Some 
people they chased on 
horseback. 

Addressing Peace Corps 
volunteers later, be mar- 
velled at the crowd at Inde- 
pendence Square and the 
heat. 

“Tbe welcome I received 
In Independence Square 
today Is the largest wel- 
come I have ever received 
anywhere, and all day long. 
This Is clearly the warmest 
welcome I have ever 
received.” he said. — 
Reuters. 



President CHntnn «h«h a« hands with Ghanaians at Independence Square in Accra yesterday at the start of his tour of Africa photograph: greg gibson 


Hebron family left bruised but unbeaten 


JuHan Borger In QBqts 


l ■ WITH her husband and 
eldest son in military 
■ V detention, Zuhur al- 
, trash was left to sit among 
ie remnants of her home 
ssterday and reflect on the 
idssitudes of a month under 
raelirule. 

At the beginning of March, 
nny bulldozers arrived in 
jlqis, her home village, and 
»mnti«Tiwi 'the family house. 
Had been buftt without an 
raeli permit ■ 

Two weeks later, a group of 
ibbis made their way up the 
ime steep and rocky path the 
ulldozers bad climbed . 
r atcbed by 'journalists, they 
eked up shovels and helped 
Le family redig the fbunda- 
ms of their shattered home. 
On Sunday, a sizea b le force 
f soldiers and policemen ar- 
ved to confiscate their tools, 
iey beat Mrs Atrash, her 


husband Yusuf, their son 
aged IS and daughter aged 16. 
Then they arrested them. 

The family have the Si-for- 
tune to live on a hill overlook- 
ing a strategic road between 
Jewfah settlements ri nging foe 
Palestinian West Bank city of 
Hebron. With every month 
that goes by without progress 
In Is raeli-Palestin fa n peace 
talks, foe struggle over terri- 
tory becomes more pitiless. De- 
molition carders are hanging 


over more than 1,000 Palestin- 
ian farwfliftfi on the West Bank 
who. live near settlements or 
toads vised by settlers. 

FZhn of the arrests shows 
the family being beaten and 
kicked ferociously. 

Mrs Atrash was knocked to 
the ground, handcuffed and 
dragged by her hair so that 
her shirt was almost polled 
off bar. “I was shamed and 
bared. I said I would walk to 
the jeep myself but they 
would not let me," she said. 


When her eldest son Httssaro 
and daughter Manal came to 
her aid they were knocked 
down and beaten, and Manal is 

stIU suffering the effects. - 
A video recording by a Jour- 
nalist showed Mrs Atrash, still 


Mrs Atrash was 
knocked down, 
handcuff ed and 
dragged by her 
hair so her shirt 
was almost off 


cuffed, trying to shield her son 
with her own body. Mr Atrash 
— who had been quoted tbe 
previous day singing the 
praise of foe belpfbl rabbis — 
was also beaten, kicked and 
struck with riflfrbutts. 


All four were detained in tbe 
police station at Klryat Arba, 
the nearest Jewish settlement, 
and charged with obstruction 
of justice. The Justice in ques- 
tion was a high court ruling 
last month rejecting their ap- 
peal for planning permission 
to build on the site. 

The reason was the proxim- 
ity of the family’s land to a set- 
tler road designed to bypass 
Palestinian towns, which — ■ 
under Israeli regulations — : 
requires a security belt on 
either side Soon after the hig h 
court ruling, tbe home was de- 
molished. farcing Zuhur, Yu- 


suf and their 10 children into 
tents. Insisting they had no al- 
ternative shelter, they began to 
rebuild. 

Peter Lemer, a spokesman 
for the Israeli civil administra- 
tion. said yesterday: “There is 
no point in building bypass 
roads if they're no lender going 
to bypass anything." The fam- 
2y were arrested because they 


“showed some resistance” to 
foe confiscation of their build- 
ing tools. 

After lawyers intervened 
on Sunday night, Mrs Atrash 
and her daughter were 
released. Mr Atrash was of- 
fered freedom if he signed a 
document promising not to 
rebuild his house. He refused, 
and both he and Hussam were 
stffl being held last night In a 
nearby military camp. 

By yesterday evening, the 
Rabbis for Human Rights had 
returned in solidarity. Arik 
Ascherman, their bead, said 
the rabbis would continue to 
take part In foe reconstruc- 
tion of tbe bouse and stand 
vigil outside foe military jaiL 

Wedged between two con- 
trary forces in modem Israeli 
life, foe Atrash family have 
little doubt which is the stron- 
ger. Mr Atrash's brother Ah- 
med said: ‘The rabbis have 
words but tbe soldiers have 
the guns.” 
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T HE Education Secre- 
tary David Blunkett 
undergone a most 
dramatic personality 
change. Daring a Commons 
debate last week, you will 
recall, he was barracking 
Diane Abbott like a comedy- 
dub heckler. Now be ap- 
pears to think he is Mary 
White house. Having at- 
tacked the spending of pub- 
lic money on staging Mark 
Ravenhill’s Shopping and 
Fucking, because of the 
play's bad language, Mr 
Blunkett has sent back tick- 
ets to a production of 
Brassed Off, at the Crucible 
In Sheffield, for the same 
reason. He has asked for a 
credit to see something less 
risque. Perhaps next 
month’s world snooker fin- 
als might be safe, now that 
Alex Hi ggins isn’t involved. 
Or might the prospect of 
hearing the referee use the 
term “touching ball” prove 
too much? What a delicate 
plant he is, this Little Lord 
Fatmtleroy of New Labour. 
The Diary calls on Frank 
Dobson to take him in hand, 
and rongben up those 
smooth edges with a bar- 
rage of his filthiest Jokes. 

I WAS saddened to hear of 
Juliette Binoche’s late 
withdrawal from the 
Oscars. The actress’s doctor 
forbade her making the 
Journey to LA from London, 
apparently, on account of 
her sprained ankle. It’s a 
shame they couldn’t get 
Miss Binoche booked on to 
one of the traditional Jum- 
bos, the ones with fuel- 
powered engines and pilots. 
These new Boeing Fedalo 
747s just aren’t the same at 

all, 

I N the Sunday Times is 
news of my old friend 
Mandy Mandelson’s 
recent weekend “of culture 
and reflection” with. 

Charles and Camilla at San- 
dringham. According to an 
unnamed fellow guest, the 
winsome member for Hart- 
lepool was not at ease. “He 
was definitely a bit awk- 
ward,” this person com- 
ments. “He looked like he 
didn’t know why he was 
there.” This is not good. If 
Mandy is to mix in high soci- 
ety — and his ultimate am- 
bition is thought to involve 
the Foreign Office — it is of 
the first import that he is 
comfortable. To this end, I 

am planning to arrange a 
series of tutorials for him 
with John Morgan, author 
ofDebretf s New Guide to 
Etiquette and Modem Man- 
ners. A pager message to 
Oofy Wegg-Prosser meets 
with fa milia r silence, but 
we will not easily be 
deterred. 


A CORRECTION has 
appeared in the new 
title Sunday Busi- 
ness. “Our Wednesday edi- 
tion referred to Gordon 
Brown’s plans for Cheating 
A Fair Society,” it reads. 
**rhis should have read Cre- 
ating A Fair Society.” 


A CALL to Michael 
Winner about the 
Sandy Lane Hotel in 
Barbados — a favourite of 
his now harbouring the fu- 
gitive chairman of Newcas- 
tle — detonates a bomb- 
shell. “He’s picked a very 
bad time to go,” says 

Michael- “They’re about to 
pull down the entire build- 
ing. But it should be rebuilt 
by September 1999 . . . I’ve 
booked my place for the MU- 
lennram already.” You’ve 
what? You’re Jumping ship, 
aren’t yon? A long pause en- 
sues. “I shan be surrounded 
by British people.” says 
Michael, with dignity. “I 
shall give a little party , as 
always, for a few close 
showbiz friends. I hope Mr 
Cleese will be there. He usu- 
ally comes, as does Mr Chris 
Rea.” (A list of other poten- 
tial guests follows: O woe, O 
woe for the lack of space.) 
There is a consolation— a . 
pair of his pants is to be kept 
on standby in Greenwich, 

should the roof of the Dome 
not be ready in time — but it 
won’t be the same without 
their owner. This is very 
hard to bear. 






Is the Pope a Catholic? Yes - and 
that’s bad news for dictators 



1 A #HEN Kennedy went to 
1 / 1 / Berlin, the world 
V V heard what be said. 
When Reagan spoke, the 
world was obliged to listen. 
When Clinton goes to Africa, 
the world thinks only about 
his private parts. But even if 
Clinton's life was simon-pure, 
there wouldn’t be a great au- 
dience gathering to watch 
this rare excursion. For what 
he has to say wffl be utterly 
banaL It’s drained of force by 
his fixation on the audience 
back home, and by America’s 
paralysing lack of ambition to 
take a moral risk in toe wider 
world. 

President Clinton is not, ex- 
cept by formal measurements 
of economic size and military 
potential, a world leader. He 
does not lead the world. He 
does not seem to want to. He 
confers a fleeting blessing on 
Ghana, Uganda and other 
countries sufficiently 
reformed for the US to ap- 
prove o£ He’ll be pleased to 
stand alongside Nelson Man- 
dela, his sullied image absorb- 
ing what it can from an incon- 
testable hero. But context as 

well as character debar Clin- 
ton from leadership. Ameri- 
cans are reluctant to see their 
leader take a difficult stand of 
any kind, and he would not 
dare disoblige them. Con- 
gress. in any case, wouldn’t 
let it happen. Modem democ- 
racy consists of reading toe 
polls, taking toe pulse, strug- 
gling to be all things to all 
men and women, never con- 
fronting them with ideas they 
might not want to hear. 

leaving Africa as Clinton 
arrived was a real leader. 
Pope John. Paul H is the only 
true world leader at large 
today. The frail old man who 
left Nigeria collects a massive 
audience, not just as the vicar 
of God but because he has a 
message. Can any other voice 
in the world draw such atten- 


tion? No. The Pope poses a 
problem for liberals, espe- 
cially liberal othniicn like 
me. But It's dear, in the end, 
where we have to come down. 
Regrettable though it is to say 
so, there are certain messages 
of transcendent wisdom that 
i only an unacco untable auto- 
| era! now mnm able to utter. 

John Paul n, in his 20th 
year, is, as far as politics goes, 
a failure. His conduct of his 
i office has been, in the politi- 
cal sense, a disaster. This 
began with his view erf toe 
Faith, though that surely 
wasn’t itself to be deplored. 
He may be rigid in his inter- 
pretation erf revealed truth, 
unyielding in bis rebukes for 
all irfpds of sexual behaviour 
except one. He rejects an 
moral relativism. But if a 
Pope doesn't stand against 
moral relativism, who win? 

Less easy to defend is his 
administration of toe Church. 
It is possible for a Pope to 
reject moral relativism, while 
acknowledging the merits of 
the eccles i astical reforms of 
tiie Second Vatican Co uncil, 
which paved the way for a 
less authoritarian and Rome- 
centred regime. In keeping 
with the needs of the modem 
world, to several countries — 
Austria, Ireland. Brazil — 
some catastrophic episcopal 
appointments have seen 
churches divided and congre- 
gations dwindling, with a con- 
sequent enfeebling of the very 
moral reformation for which 
John Paul has stood, from the 
start of his papacy. 

So he is very poor at poli- 
tics. And he has a compli- 
cated attitude to freedom. Ter- 
rible things have happened to 
the freedom of Catholic theo- 
logians, even as their leader 
has sent out the most reso- 
nant signals in favour of reli- 
gious freedom elsewhere: he 
was the first Pope to enter a 
synagogue, and the first to 


visit a Moslem country. While 
internally he has been a 
policeman, externally he's a- 
stubborn and innovative 
visionary. 

This is the paradox histori- 
ans will have to confront, but 
on which, I think, they should 
arrive at a favourable verdict 
Wherever he has gone, espe- 
cially in his later years, this 
Pope has been able to say the 
difficult things, and is often 
the only person whom his 
audience ever heard say- 
ing them. So it was in Nige- 
ria, an unusually squalid die- . 
tatorship, indulging in every 
kind of abuse of fundamental 
freedoms, against which our 
famous democracies have 
done no better than waft a | 
| limp-wristed hand , declaring 
for sanctions but not impos- 
ing the m , muttering against 
the murder of Ken Saro-Wiwa 
but continuing to nurture the 
international oil company 
against wham be was mobilis- 
ing local protest 

J OHN PAUL n was mag- 
nificently dear. He told 
the dictator. General 
Abacha, to his face that Nige- 
ria must “strive for honest 
efforts to foster harmony and 
guarantee respect for human 
rights". He railed against “In- 
timidation and domination of 
the poor... land] arbitrary 
exclusio n of individuals and 
groups from public life”. 
Every speech and sermon he 
gave, before enormous 
crowds, was of this stamp. 
One would call them tearless 
— except that the Pope had 
nothing to fear. 

And that, surely, is the 
point of his journeys, and the 
Justification for his life. Occu- 
pying a place of such emi- 
nence, he could easily de- 
scend into the same banalities 
as the political leaders, but 
never chooses to do so. He 
uses his invulnerability for 


Sacking the government won ’t save Russia 

The trouble with Boris 


David Hearst 


F OR close on seven 
years, successive West- 
ern leaders, econo- 
mists and other missionar- 
ies have been talking up the 
prospects of . Russia’s 
recovery. Their endorse- 
ments have collectively 
formed a Good News Bible 

for Boris Yeltsin’s reforms. 

When Yeltsin’s first 
reformer Yegor Gaidar 
lifted state controls on 
prices at a stroke, inflation 
was predicted to last fin- 
only a couple oC months. 
Instead it turned into hyper- 
inflation. When the mafia 
took over the reins of busi- 
ness and local government 
throughout Russia, this was 
regarded as a regrettable 
but natural process inher- 
ent In the birthpangs of the 
market economy. Russia's 
robber barons would in the 
end need a banking system. 
When Yeltsin stormed his 
own parliament, the ends 


justified the means. The 
presidential powers that 
Yeltsin secured were 
favourably compared to 
that of a French president 

When the tanks rolled 
into Chechenla, ft was not 
Yeltsin but his hawkish ad- 
visers, the so-called party of 
war who had sent the fll- 
fated expedition on its way. 
Yeltsin himself disappeared 
for a mysteriously urgent 
operation on his nose. 

Each year the economy 
has been “just about” to 
turn the corner of the great- 
est industrial decline since 
European Russian was in- 
vaded by Germans. But each 
year the reformers plead for 
more time, as Gaidar did 
when he was sacked by Yelt- 
sin and replaced by Viktor 
Chernomyrdin. 

The tolerance shown to 
Boris Yeltsin, in sickness or 
in health, drank or sober, is 

Simply ex plained. He hnx 
suited what a collective of 
Western governments per- 
ceived as their short-term 


interests. Had a communist 
or nationalist president of 
Russia bombed his own par- 
liamentary op p osition, or 
invaded a part of his own 
state, it is doubtful whether 
the International Monetary 
Fund would still be funding 
him to the tune of $11 
billion. 

Hie immediate objectives 
of Western foreign policy 
were the dismantling of Hie 
former communist state’s 
most effective organs — the 
KGB, the military indus- 
trial complex, and the army 
— and the separation of Rus- 
sia from its backyard, prin- j 
ci pally Ukraine, but also in 
the Caucasus. Central Asia 
and the Far East. Gone was 
an economy that produced 
taniw and missil e casing s so 
cheaply that no one knew 
how to price them. Gone 
was a world power to rival 
Nato. Yeltsin was indeed 
our man in Moscow. 

But gone too was an in- 
dustrial economy. Each 
year Russia became more , 


not less, reliant on its ex- 
ports of oil and gas. Every 
precious metal, every raw 
material that had not been 
screwed down, was flogged 
off in the desperate search 
for cash. The current eco- 
! nomlc crisis derived not so 
much from a record 57 


A weak Russia is a 
recipe for either 
disintegration 
or fascism. 


UBion roubles In unpaid 
wages in the private sector 
and seven billion in the pub- 
lic sector, but from the foil- 
ing world price of oiL Rus- 
sia is now closer to a third 
than it is to a first world 
economy. 

Throughout his turbulent 
reign of office, Yeltsin has 
shown a remarkable gift for 
seizing the political initia- 


tive and wrong-footing the 
opposition. Be he the first 
party secretary in Sverd- 
lovsk, who obediently bull- 
dozes the Ipatiev House 
where the Romanovs were 
shot by the bolsheviks, be 
be the populist democrat 
who' rides on trams, cam- 
paigning against party priv- 
ilege. be he toe growling 

tsar barking at his nervous 
courtiers, Yeltsin has an in- 
stinctive feel for power. A 
man without principle, he 
will seize whatever wave or ' 
current maintains him in 
power. 

To no other audience but 
a fundamentally disillu- 
sioned one, could Yeltsin 
play the good cop/bad cop 
routine so often. Grand- 
father Yeltsin is forever 
being deceived by his feck- 
less and lazy political off- 
spring. Only a year ago. the 
two chief movers Anatoli 
Chubais and Boris Nemtsov, 
were swept into their posi- 
tions as first deputy pre- 
miers. to turn the economy 


Racist terror 

at the door 


10 S 


Paul 

Foot 


toe righteous purposes. In 
Cuba he made toe same defi- 
ant nlalm to a universal sys- 
tem of values as in Nigeria. In 
Latin America, while appoint- 
ing bad bishops and viscer- 
ally rejecting the Marxist 
taint of liberation theology, 
he turn usually spoken in«» a 
liberation theologian hhwasrif, 
and . continued the transfor- 
, mation of the Roman Church 
from a supporter into an 
enemy of toe dictators. 

T HE uncomfortable part 
of th is is that it springs 
from the same stem as 
his Intolerance. John Paul's 
severity In defence of the 
married lifestyle, the all-male 
and unmarried priesthood, 
the unaborted foetus and the 
unimpeded conception is of a 
piece with his attacks on 
totalitarian politics and his 
ceaseless preaching against 
the evils of consumerist capi- 
talism. He Is saying: Here I 
stand, these are the rules of 
life that higher authority de- 
crees, here are the standards 
to which we should aspire, 
such are the axioms by which 
humanity might do better for 
itself. 

One doesn’t have to accept 
all these rules to see the value 
of a public man who is pre- 
pared to speak for them. It 
has become an exceptional ex- 
perience to be addressed by 
one who is a leader not a 
follower who isn’t sidling on 
and sucking up: who deals in 
challenges not comforts: who 
gives us propositions to 
reject, not platitudes spun 
and doctored to be unrejecta- 
ble. Liberal relativism has not 
turned out to make such a 
perfect world that we can’t 
learn from its opposite. 
Which is why toe Pope has 
more divisions, in a time 
when war no longer sets the 
moral compass, than Bill 
Clinton. 


I ’VE BEEN talking to a 
brave woman, Alison 
Moore, a primary school 
teacher, who was bora in 
London in 1967. When she 
recovered consciousness after 
being relentlessly punched 
and kicked by tour young 
thugs as she left her school in 
the dark six weeks ago, she 
assumed she had just been 
unlucky. “I thought at first 
♦hat any teacher who had 
mmp out of the school at that 
time and asked these 
youngsters what they were 
doing —as I had done — 
would have got the same 
treatment” 

She was found under a 
hedge, moaning in pain, 
outside Sandhurst junior 
school, Catford, South 
London, by the headmistress, 
and rushed to hospital, 
suffering from severe internal 
bleeding. Five days later, on 
February 14, still In intense 
pain, she was allowed home to 
her six-year-aid daughter. 

On February 22, early in the 
evening, a man delivered a 
letter through her front door. 

It was a crude death threat. 

For the first time Alison 
thought of another motive for 
the attack on her — she is 
black, the only black teacher 
at thescbooL "Somehow they 
had found out my name and 
where I live," she tells me. "I 
was absolutely petrified." She 
contacted the local police, 
who called in their racial 
incident unit at Hither Green. 
They gave her a panic button. 

“Every night was a 
nigh tm a r e," Alison goes on. 
"On the night of March 13/14, 
as usual I could not sleep. At 
half past two in the morning, I 
heard a noise and went 
downstairs. As I walked into 
the kitchen, I saw that a 
window had been forced open. 
A man was standing outside in 

a balaclava. He stood there, 
waiting forme to see him and 
then he ran away. I pressed 
the panic button and the police 
came in three minutes. The 
kitchen door was daubed all 
over with swastikas — and the 
letters NF." 

LISONwentom’Tve 
11 always thought of 
^^wtyselfas a strong sort 
of person, bull must tell you 
that I’m scared out of my wits 
"I seem to shake all the time 
in flight. I have lost nearly a 
stone. I’ve come home today 
for a lunch I’d arranged a gpg i 
ago for Mothers’ Day but I I 
ren'tlive here any more — my 
little girl and I are staying 
with friends. I hope to find 
another home soon. 

”1 want to tell you. though, 
that I am utterly determined 
to go back to teach at 
Sandhurst. I was taken on last 
September as a newly 



, qualified teacher, not a black 
i teacher, anal feel vers . 
i honour^ to nave got t..eiob- 

i It is a great school- ar.d Now 
enjoved every minute of 
work there. Since toe attack, 
evennne at toe school has 

been wonderful. The 

headmistress or one of her 
staff have been to see me every 
dav. The police have always 
been on hand when I wanted 
them- They are treating tlus 
as a racist attack. The union 
the National Union of 

Teachers— have been 

absolutely brilliant. The local 
secretary and his deputy are 
always coming to see me. and 
calling support meetings. 

£ £B^P HE other day 1 
■ ■ ■ went to a school 
■ assembly for 
which l had arranged the 
music. I went in the 
headmistress's car and as we 
got near the school my teeth 
were chattering and I could 
hardly breathe for fright. But 
rm glad I did it, because the 
support from the children was 
so wonderful They couldn't 
really get on with the 
assembly because the children 
kept stopping and turning 
round to wave and smile at 
me." 

1 asked Alison what could 
be done to stop such thuggery’ 
in future. “After Dunblane." 
she said, “there is no excuse 
for not spending money on 

school security. If there bad 
been a surveillance camera 
outside that school building 

‘A kitchen window 
had been forced 
open. A man 
standing outside 
was wearing a 
balaclava, i pressed 
the panic button’ 

that night, the thugs would 
have been identified and 
locked up by now. In general, I 
think schools should spend 
more time and put more effort 
into teaching people not to be 
bullies and not to be racists. 
Those young men must have 
been to school somewhere — 
perhaps their parents are 

racists. We need all the time to 

fight against the menace of 
racialism." 

To all that, I add this. 

Stephen Lawrence was 
murdered not far from 
Sandhurst Junior School. 

This part of London harbours 
racist gangs. Inspired by 
fascist propaganda, which 
glorifies bludgeoning and 
murdering people because of 
toe colour of their skin Thev 

represent a tiny minority 

universally hated and 

SSSV- derating them is 
Stenh What to 

SS^sr^s 3/1(3 AUson 

^haps the Stephen 
Lawrence inquiry, which gets 
‘his week. sbouTd 
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The Tsar 

has spoken 

But don’t expect much 

dismissal yesterday of 
government is a sweeping act 
“P* 1 * bearing on Russia’s 
mrare. Coming just a week after renewed 
sjx^faon about his health, it demon- 

folkwthSV 16 - 15 m char 2 e ’ but it does not 
acbT, g wisely. The exercise 
power to this manner can 
greatest confidence: yes- 
terday most observers were w histling in 
~ or holding their breath. 

s aodon is . constitutionally 
Wr™®; J 5111 ooiy on the one-sided terms 
to arced through in 1993 after the Moscow 
rebellion and the shelling of the White 
House. Gorbachev could not have done it 
•Hreznnev would have had to persuade his 
oronies first Khrushchev might have tried 
to convince the Central Committee — and 
would have failed. But 'in post-communist 
Russia, Boris is Tsar and can just do It 
while his people look on bemused. . 

So does the outside world which hat; such 
a ypstej* teterest in Russia r emaining 
statue. The question everyone was acfeing 
yesterday was whether Mr Yeltsin’s action 
would be good or bad for reform. No one 
knows the answer but it is probably the 
wrong question to ask anyway. What Mr 
Yeltsin has done will certainly have signifi- 
cance for the fortunes of Russia's ruling 
elites — the corporate dans beaded by the 
Moscow barons — or boyars as they might- 
once have been called. But in a situation 
where it is unclear even whether ex-Prime 
Minis ter Viktor Chernom yr din is up or 


down, speculation about which hanking or 
industrial sector will benefit must be pre- 
mature. The impact on reform is even more 
obscure. 

The Ear East financial crisis set off a 
collateral shiver of fear that it would push 
Russia more deeply into economic troubles. 
Some slender indicators seemed to show 
that the Russian economy was be ginning to 
pick itself up out of the very deep hole into 
which it Had sunk. The OECD Economic 
Outlook predicted a very smqTi increase in 
GDP for 1997 after seven successive years of 
decline. Russian officials themselves 
blamed the Far East for a renewal of 
difficulties. It may have m ade thing s worse 
but there were already other ominous 
signs: a sharp rise in interest rates which 
increased the cost of government borrow- 
ing, the improbability that Mr Yeltsin could 
fulfil his pledge to pay hark wages to all 
state employees by the New Year (he 
hasn’t), and the low rate of collected taxes. 

In his televised address yesterday, Mr 
Yeltsin said that some economic changes 
had been achieved but acknowledged that 
“people do not feel the changes (are) for the 
better”. He called for new dynamism and 
initiative to bring about “a powerful spurt 
in the economy.” The country needed a 
“new team” which was “less involved in 
politics.” Yet Russia has already had a 
succession of teams, all avowing a similar 
aim and picked — and then sacked — by 
Mr Yeltsin, for whose performance he must 
bear responsibility. Anatoly Chubais, the 
first deputy prime minis ter removed yes- 
terday, has been in and out of office twice. 

Mr Yeltsin’s words mi ght have some 
effect if they struck a popular chord with 
sufficient resonance to shame qnd intimi- 
date the boyars and the mafia The passive 
support of fiie Russian people for a strong 
man in the Kremlin survives adversity 


even as social services continue to decline 
while mortality rates are rising. It is after 
all the only system of government they 
have known. But they are unlikely to take 
to the streets and launch a new revolution 
against privilege, corruption and crime. 
They will wait for the new civil govern- 
ment promised by Mr Yeltsin without great 
expectations: we would be wise not to 
expect too much either. 


The great oil fall 

First count the global damage 

OPEC’S decision to cut oil output by 1.1 
million barrels a day is a timely reminder 
of the 1970s when Opec output restrictions 
quintupled oil prices plunging the world 
into recession. It also comes as a culture 
shock since the 1990s are supposed to be 
about globalisation, free markets and 
reduced intervention not cartelisation. 
Whether it succeeds is another matter. The 
price of Brent crude rose by $1.78 to $15 
yesterday but it will be some time before 
we know whether restraint bolds and 
whether other countries increase output to 
fill the gap. Opec. which controls 40 per 
cent of world output, was in a panic having 
seen the oil price drop to $13-22 a barrel last 
week compared with over $30 in 1985. At 
that time pundits thought it would soar to 
$100 a barrel by 2000. In feet the price has 
fallen thanks to intensive exploration and 
— limited — energy conservation. 

Low oil prices are one of the factors 
behind falling inflation across the world — 
though reactions to the fall have shown 
sharp contrasts. In the United States a 
combination of market forces and fierce 
resistance to higher taxes has sent the price 
of gasoline down to below $1 an American 


gallon — the lowest level (after allowing for 
inflation) in recorded history according to 
the American Petroleum Institute. In some 
places prices as low as 70 cents or even 60 
cents a gallon have been recorded making 
it far cheaper than bottled water. This is 
great news for US inflation and leaves 
customers with more income in their 
purses to spend on other things — but it is 
hardly a sensible contribution to environ- 
mental improvement. In Britain Labour 
has continued the Conservative policy of 
raising taxes on petrol by at least 5 per cent 
more than inflation. The result is that 
petrol costs as much per litre in Britain as 
it does for a gallon in the US. 

What’s missing from this process is a 
genuine link between taxation and the 
reduction of carbon emissions. Britain’s 
high taxes on petrol historically have been 
mainly to raise revenue rather than to 
improve the climate while in the US petrol 
consumers pay nothing towards the envi- 
ronmental damage they causa At the very 
least America ought to use higher imposts 
on gasoline to reduce tax elsewhere so the 
package becomes revenue neutral to tax- 
payers. If market forces are the only crite- 
rion then petrol prices won’t rise signifi- 
cantly until world oil reserves have been 
seriously depleted and when damage to the 
environment may have become 
irreversible. 


Ethics in schools 

Reform should start at the top 

A KEY government adviser goes to address 
a conference of secondary school head- 
teachers and talks about the need to ensure 
children not Only achieve good arartarnfo 
stondards but aicn a hi g hl y developed sense 


of ethics too. And how do the headteachers 
respond? Hysterically. One private school 
head ludicrously accuses Prof Michael Bar- 
ber of adopting the totalitarian tactics of 
the Nazis, Bolsheviks and French Revolu- 
tionists. The general secretary of the head- 
teachers’ association suggests Prof Barber's 
intervention raised doubts about the Gov- 
ernment's continued support for compul- 
sory worship. Why? An illogical jump from 
the Professor’s statement of fact that pro- 
gressively over the last 200 years, the belief 
system which has sustained Western societ- 
ies had crumbled. Now that Christianity 
was a minority interest new ways should 
be devised to teach ethics and combat the 
new ethos — unfettered individualism 
along with rampant consumerism. 

The headteacher needs to learn a few 
philosophical facts. Even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has recognised that moral edu- 
cation should not be confined to people 
with religious in clinat ions. The Greeks 
were searching for truth and goodness long 
before Christ was bom. As Plato noted: if 
God approves of certain actions because 
they themselves are morally right, not that 
they are morally right because God ap- 
proves of them, then God is logically dis- 
pensable. Schools atone cannot turn the 
tide. The family, media, peer group and 
religious leaders all play apart but schools 
still have a crucial role, even though chil- 
dren are only there for 15 per cent of their 
waking time. That still amounts to 15,000 
hours. The first goal of every school should 
be an explicit statement of values. Value 
one, perhaps, should be learning to respect 
fiie opinions of others. Clearly one head 
needs reminding that the ethos at a school 
is as important as the formal curriculum. 
The blind rigid thinking he displayed over 
the weekend suggests reform had better 
start at the top. 


Letters to the Editor 


Different 

standards 

TWO QUOTES from the 
I Guardian (March 20)— 
Page 7: “It is no longer ac- 
ceptable for schools to stay 
open for 38 weeks a year. A 
company would not tolerate 
its building standing empty 
forthree months a year.” — 
Margaret Hodge MP. The 
second was oh Page 9: 'In a - ' 
New Statesman poll [MPs] 
voted in favour of retaining 
their average 17 weeks recess 
per year." 

Trevor Woodhonse. 
Sawbridgewo rtb, 

Herts. 

L AST WEEK’S budget gave 
a £2.50 rise in Income Sup- 
port premium, over infla- 
tion, for under-lls from No- 
vember. But I have heard no 
one mention the fact that you 
no longer get the higher over- 
11 rate when your child be- 
comes 11. but in the Septem- 
ber after the child's birthday. 
I hoped to use this extra (six 
months) money to buy 
secondary school uniform 
for my son. But I will not 
receive the extra few pounds 
a week until he has started 
secondary school in 
September. 

S Williams. 

Cardiff. 

P ROFESSOR David Cesar- 
ani’s article (Face to 
Faith, March 21) put me in 
min d of what I was told over 
40 years ago by the priest in- 
structing me in the Catholic 
faith. Catholic anti-Semi- 
tism. he said, is the result of a 
totally unjustified projection 
on to Jews of a desire to mur- 
der God which all too many 
Catholics unconsciously har- 
bour themselves. I have al- • 
ways found this reply 
helpful. 

JG Thompson. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 

| “HE answer to Martin 
I Jeeves’ question (Letters. 
March 21) is 24,000 to 36.000 
miles' — given a typical 12,000 
flnwnwi mileage, 30mpg and 
10 year vehicle life- Of ®B tb e 
pollution generated during 
the life of a car, 20 to 30 per 
cent is during its production, 
before it even turns a wheeL 
DrJBColazn. 

Keswick, 

Cumbria. 


On Wormwood Scrubs, from the inside 


A S A lay observer, I regu- 
#\lariy visit magistrates' 
courts and crown courts to 
check on the conditions under 
which prisoners are held, and 
their treatment by the con- 
tractor whicb, in the case of 
London, is Securicor Custo- 
dial Services. Complaints 
about Securicor staff are ex- 
tremely rare, but afew prison- 
er have complained about 
befog hit by prison officers at 
Wormwood Scrubs (Torture 
prison to get new governor, 
March 20). 

Many prisoners are unwill- 
ing to make specific com- 
plaint far of further mis- 

treatment Others say that 
their complaints are not taken 
seriously, so it is a waste of 
time filling in a complaints 
form, and one prisoner 
reported seeing his form tom 
up. 

Following an apparent in- 
crease in complaints by pris- 
oners about their treatment in 
Wormwood Scrubs. I went 
there last August to meet 
John Jarvle, chairman oC the 


board ofvisitors. Mr Jarvie 
was faBy aware of the prob- 
lems at the prison but, al- 
though prisoners would talk 
about the situation, he found, 
as I have, that they are often 
reluctant to make formal com- 
plaints. And if prisoners are 
unwiflmgtodothis,thenitis 
very difficult for the board of 
visitors to get anything done. 
For this reason, criticism of 
Mr Jarvie for not speaking out 
soon er h wns t mnw aiona Ma. 
Keith Wicks. 

Chairman. NW London 
Lay Observers. 

A S THE widow of a man 
/vwho committed suicide 
while on remand at Worm- 
wood Scrubs, I have been 
heartened to see that a group 
of prisoners have finally man- 
age to bring to public atten- 
tion fhft inhumane treatment 
that Inmates have to endure 
behind those gates. I have also 
been heartily sickened by the 
failure of the prison service to 
suspend from duty those offi- 
cers who have been named by 


the lawyers acting on behalf of 
the prisoners. 

-If there were allegations of 
abuse against individuals 
working in any other public 
sector establishment such as 
a hospital or children's home, 
the person or persons would 
be suspended on foil pay pend- 
ing an investigation: why does 
the prison service think it has 
the right to forego any such 
safeguards? 

Officers who have been 
accused of abuse are being left 
in charge of those prisoners 
who have made the allega- 
tions. Such a situation should 
not be allowed to continue and 

the prison service know this, 
but their failure to take the 
appropriate action just goes to 
show how the prison service is 
held to ransom by the Prison 
Officers' Association. 

POA members know full 
well that an officer’s word will 
always be taken against that 

of & prisone r anH, failing th fl t. 

they are assured that the POA 
membership will stand behind 
them should any action be 


taken, resulting in industrial 
action that will bring the 
prison system to a standstill. 
Valerie Hannington. 

West Drayton. 

Middx. 

K| EARLY 2D years ago, prls- 
I v oners in D- Wing at Worm- 
wood Scrubs were subjected 
to the most disastrous experi- 
ment in prisoner contraL In 
August 1979, a peacefUJ dem- 
onstration by prisoners was 
broken up by a large number 
of officers, who stormed the 
wing carrying wooden staves 
and wearing helmets and 
visors. 

Despite Injuries to 60 pris- 
oners — and a Home Office 
inquiry finding prfma facie 
evidence of assault — lack of 
corroborative evidence meant 
that no prison officers were 
prosecuted. 

However, this did not stop 
the board of visitors from im- 
posing some hefty penalties 
against the prisoners. Justice 
would be better served if 
boards of visitors were 


stripped of their disciplinary 
function altogether and were 
left free to pursue their other 
role as prison watchdogs, able 
to consider complaints from 
p risoner s Tnnrt> rfisp as sion- 
ately than is the case at pres- 
ent Proposals along these 
lines were advocated by the 
JeQicoe Report as long ago as 
1975, but the Home Office han 
yet to act on its 

Nigel Wilkins. 

London. 

I F THERE were beatings at 
I Wormwood Scrubs, at least 
some ofthe victims will have 
been seen by the prison doc- 
tors. The histories and find- 
ings of doctors may well have 
suggested the cause of the in- 
juries. Any enquiry must ask 
about the rote ofthe prison 
medical service. There is a 
risk of conflicting interests 
with doctors having to decide 
whether to serve the patient 
or the prison authority. 

Dr Joe Collier. 

London. 


Misconceptions in the NHS 


THE Government's indicar 

I tion that it intends to get 
rid of racism in the NHS 
(Black nurses' blues, March 
18) is welcome. The need for 
specific action is now reach- 
ing crisis leveL 
One ofthe most substantial 
problems facing black staff, 
regardless of profession or 
area of work in the NHS, is 
their ghettolsation into the 
lowest level jobs. Just how sin- 
ister and manipulative tills 
process can be became appar- 
ent in a case which a black 
midwife recently took to in- 
dustrial tribunal. 

With the backing ofthe . 
Royal College of Midwives 
(ROM), she was able to suc- 
cessfully expose the extent to 
which herprofessional devel- 
opment had been undermined 
and nearly destroyed over a 
lengthy period. 

Although her case has now 
become s omething of a land- - 

mark, the NHS needs to do 
better than rely on individual 
members of staff to put tire 
system right. A major over- 
haul of its recruitment and 


promotifinalpractlcesiswell 
overdue, but the real test will 
be when monitoring and tar- 
get setting become integral to 
these processes, 
garlene Davis. 

General secretary, HCM, - 
London. 


me why the 50th anniver- 
sary ofthe National Health 
Service will be celebrated in 
July 1998 when it began in 
January 1948? 

I know this because my 
daughter, an NHS baby, was 
bom an February 17, 1948, in a 
maternity ward situated in 
part of a workhouse tnthevflr 
lageof Shardlow in 
Derbyshire. 

Our family doctor, who had 
attended me through the preg- 
nancy , was not allowed to see 
me through the birth, nor dur- 
ing the two weeks of con- 
finement Afl treatment and 
accommodation was basic, 
but free. I provided nigh t - 
clothes and baby dothes- 
F N Spencer. 

Loughborough, Leics. 



Nation of shopkeepers at ransom 


P EOPLE in Britain are 
Twin g l iiTlerf intn +htnlring 

a referendum an the single 
currency will enable them to 
stop it happen fog. But 11 
European countries wfll intro- 
duce foe euro on January L 
1999, and British retailers win 
be expected to handle the 
pound and the euro, by either 
buying an extra tin or spend- 
ing large sums on new soft- 
ware and hardware for dual 
currency tills. They wfll also 
be expected to display dual 
price tickets and to have 
trained staff to give change in 
either currency. 


We shopkeepers can either 
let the big stores that can af- 
ford to operate dual currency 
clean up, and go out of busi- 
ness through lack erf sales, or 
burden ourselves with extra 
costs to cope with dual cur- 
rency — and still go out of 
business. 

The Government’s ap- 
proach to the single currency 
has been described by some 
commentators as “accepting 
the euro through the back 
door". I don't, 1 can it 

hlarlrmafl. 

Gordon Rogers. 

Kingston Upon HulL 


II hell breaks loose over God’s (or god’s) role in the curriculum 


1 A [HEN so much moralnon- 

V V sense is regurgitated in 

religion in state schools fa a 
moment of sanity (Schools ad- 
viser urges moral code to 
replace God, March 23 ). I 
would prefer people to treat 
me wen not because they love 

or fear sonte other ca^tmetf 

their imaginations which they 

can a god, nor because anice 
theist so many centuries 

tnM them to but because they 
love, like or respect me, either 

personally or as afeHow 
Ti nman befog. _ 

1 am dreading file daywhen 
I wfll have to tell my child to 
listentohte teachers— except 
when they waffle on about a ■ 


Adam Key. 
London. 


never before heard of 
Michael Barber, as he must be 
an influential person indeed to 
be able to replace God. 

. Those who, unlike PrafBar- 
ber, do not recognise the “ab- 
sence ctfGotf’ to the world will 
surely be surprised to see 
Christianity described as a 
“minority interest”, rathe r 
like stamp-collecting or train- 
spotting. 

hi a country In which less 
than one person id six recog- . 
nlses the mllteanimn asa 
Christian celebration, should 

we not be trying to bring God 

back into daily life rather than 
gradually but inexorably 
squeezing Him out and trying 
to replace Him with a secular 
and sterflecode of ethics? 
SueHodson. 

Pet e rbofough- 


rliiliiwm that morality 

springs from religious belief 
alone is that when, as their 
thinking matures and devel- 
ops, many efthem reject reli- 
gious notions, such as the axis- 
fence cfa creative God, you are 
encouraging them to also 
reject morality. 

Schools must accept that, for 
many people today, belief in 
God is no longer rational or 

possible. Because of this we 

owe it to our children, and to 
soaety as a whole, to introduce 

moral and ethical ideas in 
schools free from the trappings 
of religious dogma. 

Dr Belinda Geddes. 

Styal, Cheshire. 

WGU report that Patrick 
T Tobin, chairman ofthe 
Headmas ters and TToadmig- 


tresses* Conference, regards 
any form of citizenship educa- 
tion as an the road to a new 
totalitarianism. This Is very 
odd for a Scottish bead when 
"Modem Studies” has been 
long entrenched in Scotland, 


and is well taught in his own 
school. Modern Studies con- 
tains almost all that the Com- 
mittre on the Teaching of Citi- 
zenship and Democracy in 
Schools, that will report on 
Thursday, wffl. be rather bor- 
ingly advocating. It is a 
respectable and widely repre- 
sentative committee. 

Hold your horses. On the RE 
issue we wisely say nothing 
and, unlike ProfMicbael Bar- 
ber, as chairman ofthat com- 
mittee, wild horses would not 

drag an opinion from me. 

PrafBemardCrick. 

Edinburgh. 


Ipils should team the ethics 
Of "global f.itiynOiip 1 ’ to 


values? One wonders which 
reflgiomvafaes he is thinking 
ot Perhaps “You must love 
your neighbour as yourself” 
(Christian Gospels). “Show 
kindness to the neighbour who 
is related as well as the neigh- 
bour who is a stranger” 
(Qur’an Surah 4), “There can 
be no worship without per- 
forming good deeds” (Guru 
Grantb Sahib 4). Such values 
are expressed in a variety of 
concepts — such as charity in 
Christianity, zakai (almsgiv- 
ing) in Islam, tadakah (Jus- 
tice) in Judaism and soar (ser- 
vice for others) in Sikhism. 

Geoff Teece. 

Director, Westhfll RE Centre, 
Bi rmingham- 


Getting there 

■| HE reply by Alan Lee Wil- 
I liams ofthe Transport cm 
Water Association (Letters. 
March 23) to my letter (March 
18 ) has missed the point I 
have no doubts whatsoever 
about the Watermen having 
the requisite skills “to negoti- 
ate the treacherous tides, the 
bridges and the river cur- 
rents" ofthe tidal Thames. 

My concern is that any mo- 
nopoly represents a restric- 
tion of trade. We are con- 
stantly told that monopolies 
do not ac t in th e public intar- 
est. Is Mr Williams seriously 
suggesting that it would be un- 
safe to let loose a person quali- 
fied to command a half-mil- 
lion-ton supertanker or a 
cruise liner on a Thames pas- 
senger-carrying vessel? He 
also did not teU us how long it 
takes to become a Waterman 
or bow open the process of 
selection is. I have a suspicion 
that it takes longer to leam to 
be a Thames Waterman than it 
does to leam to fly a jumbo jet 
Roger Beckett. 

Maldon, 

Essex. 

B rian cox of south West 
Trains (L etters , March a) 
assures us of SWT’s total com- 
mitment to provide the best 
possible service for their pas- 
sengers. Would he now please 
explain how he reconciles this 
statement with the reality of 
travel on the Reading-to- 
Waierloo line? SWT is now 
running the slowest service 
an this route for 35 years and, 
to add to our discomfort, for 
all weekend and some late-eve- 
ning services they have 
ceased using rolling stock 
with lavatories. 

RDadd. 

Wokingham. 

Berkshire. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
sup piled: please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. The Country 
Diary can be found on Page 10 


Trouble at city hall: some can’t 
get in, others can’t wait to get out 

piOYBattersIev wrote about 
llthedeselectioi 


the deselection of Council- 
lor Raghib Absan (Onstinga 
Muslim, March 19). As a col- 
league representing the same 
inner ci ty wa rd, and chair of 
the equalities committee in 
Birmingham, I can vouch for 
the fact that Councillor Ahsan 
is one ofthe most competent 
ward councillors I have had 
the good fortune to work with 
during my 11 years as a city 
councillor. 

The Labour Party has 
recently issued a discussion 
paper entitled Modernising 
Local Government, which sug- 
gests that local government 
needs to become more repre- 
sentative: however statistics 
seem to suggest that centra- 
lised involvement in candi- 
date selection is actually di- 
minishing the proportion of 
black councillors in local gov- 
ernment. 

• It Is dearly hypocriticalfor 
a party supporting local de- 
mocracy to blatantly override 
ft when it comes to the selec- 
tion of its own local govern- 


ment candidates. Unless New 
Labour starts listening to its 
grassroots, black and other 
minority communities will be- 
come increasingly cynical 
about its commitment to rep- 
resent their interests. 

Cflr Roy Benjamin. 
Birmingham City Councfl. 

I 'M A WHITE, male, (nearly) 
middle-aged councillor and 
Tm retiring from council after - 
12 years, for the same reason 
many young men and women 
don’t stand as candidates 
(Middle-aged men fill the 
council chambers, March 20) 
—the relentlessly hostile atti- 
tude of councfls and other pub- 
lic agencies to childcare 
responsibilities. 

ft remains illegal to pay 
childcare allowances to coun- 
cillors despite the fact that • 
they are losing wages in order 
to serve the public. We don’t 
need exhortations, we need en- 
abling action by government 
Cllr Bob Canne.il. 

City ofBradford Metropolitan 
District Councfl. 
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10 OBITUARIES 


Fred Pooley 


Building for Britain 


F red pooley, who 
has died aged 81, 

rose from Cockney 

origins to become 
one of the procon- 
sular local authority archi- 
tects who spearheaded the 
postwar rebuilding of Britain. 

AS Buckin ghamshire COUBty 

architect, he made the origi- 
nal layout for what was to be- 
come Milton Keynes. Later, at 
the Greater London Council, 
he badgered the railway au- 
thorities into creating 
Thames link, one or the capi- 
tal's few recent public trans- 
port success stories. 

Pooley was the son of a 
West Ham bnUder. It was in 
the borough engineer’s office 
there that he began work, 
while studying architecture 
by night at the Northern Poly- 
technic. From the stubborn 
stance of that little working- 
class municipal fiefdom, just 
beyond the London County 
Council's grasp, he learnt to 
cherish Independence. 

After the second world war. 
devastated West Ham needed 
to plan; Pooley rose to be dep- 
uty borough architect and 
planning officer before trans- 
ferring to the even more shat- 
tered Coventry in 1950. There 
he served as deputy to the 
charismatic Donald Gibson 
and imbibed the new thinking 
about prefabrication, fast- 
track building and modem 
materials. He was central to 
Coventry’s grand housing 
partnership with Wimpey, 
the climax of which was t»n, 
concrete-clad blocks designed 
by Pooley for the centre of the 
Tile Hill neighbourhood, then 


regarded as the dernier cri in 
housing production. 

When Pooley moved to 

R nrkinghamchir p as CQUUty 
architect in 1953, he was 
meant to convert & conserva- 
tive authority to the new 
faith. Instead, he went native. 
Finding able, yman builders, 
good brickworks, a popula- 
tion rising last and a shortage 
of school places on bis turf, he 
encouraged his architects to 
b uild simple, brick primary 
schools with pitched roofs. 
The method was called “rat, 
trad’’ — rationalised tradi- 
tional construction. 

The Ministry of Educa- 
tion’s school-building moguls 
were furious at first, but left 
him alone when they found 
that Buckinghamshire's 
schools were cheap and dura- 
ble. pooley liked to wave a 
map at visitors showing how 
every other English county 
had been corralled into 
school-building “consortia”. 
The term was Lord Hail- 
sham's; Bucks alone had man- 
aged to resist 

Yet he still hankered after a 
grand gesture. This took the 
shape of “Fred’s fort”, a 12- 
storey. waist ed tower, fin- 
ished In 1966, which houses 
the Bucks county council of- 
fices at Aylesbury. It remains 
the town’s principal land- 
mark: a quaint, local response 
to tiie Torre Velasco at Milan. 

In 1963-64, seeking to direct 
tiie messy growth of Bletch- 
ley, Pooley persuaded the 
council to back his north 
Bucks new city plan. This 
concept for 250,000 people was 
based on 24 miles of free 


monorail, describing a loose 
figure of eight and focused on 
a megastructure, which 
would have made the centre 
of Cumbernauld look like 
small beer. High-density com- 
munities of the type now back 
in fashion were to duster 
around the stations. 

But local authority-inspired 

initiatives for new towns 
were consistently stamped 
upon by Dame Evelyn Sharp 
at the Ministry of Housing. 
So, under the Wilson govem- 



Pooley . . . went native 


meat the “PooleyviUe” plan 
was handed over to a develop- 
ment corporation and came 
under the influence of Ameri- 
can libertarianism, which 
transformed the original plan 
into the utterly different — 
and ecologically Incorrect — 
city of Milton Keynes. 

By the time Pooley had be- 
come president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects 


in 19735, the local authority 
wave had passed its peak. It 
was a surprise, therefore, 
when, after his retirement 
from Buckinghamshire, he 
was induced in 1974 to. join the 
GLC as controller of planning 
and transportation. The move 
was probably 'a mte fritA. but 
Pooley itched to sort out Lon- 
don's bloated planning 
bureaucracy. He knew times 
bad changed and, in the event, 
co nte n t ed himself with prag- 
matic aims — rationalising de- 
velopment Control, clearing 
up the mess left after the deba- 
cle erf the London motorway 
box and fostering a more 
thoughtful style of planning. 

In due course, he was given 
architecture as well. But the 
CSX’s predicament as a strate- 
gic authority, hamstrung by 
strong boroughs and changing 
hands at every election, had 
already become unenviable, 
and Pooley was unable to 
achieve much. It says a lot for 
tenacity that he pushed 
the Thamealink plan mtn real- 
ity and pressed British Rail 
into reopening the long-closed 
Snow Hill tunnel near 
Farringdon. 

Pooley retired In 1980 to the 
Buckinghamshire home at 
Whitelsaf, outside Aylesbury, 
which he and his wife Hilda, 
whom be married In 1944, had 
never deserted, with a railway 
carriage in the garden. He was 
a genial man with a strong 
vein erf common sense and a 
streak of definite mniKri r^*** 0 

He is survived by Hilda and 
their three daughters. 



IBtyrf Harrington writes: In 

early 1974, the Greater Lon- 
don Council realised it 
needed a new head of plan- 
ning and transportation. In 
that Byzantine era of County 
Hall, architects ruled, believ- 
ing themselves to be the de- 
scendants of Christopher 
Wren, and so an additional 
disci plining planning control 
was not viewed with unal- 
loyed delight 

Fred Pooley arrived for his 

interview with the flu, and 
the look of a confused handy- 
man. Under the hesitancy 
and genuine h umili ty, we 
quickly were confirmed in 
our foreknowledge that here 
was our man, even though he 
wore short-sleeved shirts. A 
few years later, he became 
the GLC’s chief architect as 
well Much of this coincided 
with the first major capital 
cuts in local government ex- 
penditure, ami our smooth 
adjustment was in no small 
way due to his realism and 
diplomacy. 

In all his jobs, Fred 
respected historic and tradi- 
tional architectural values 
and local consultation. He 
loved the idea of arcades and 
the return of pianas for 
strollers, vagabonds and 
hucksters. We won a few 
battles over Covent Garden 
with the scalded developers. 
Nash, who designed a large 
part of Regency London, 
would have approved of Fred. 


Frederick Bernard Pooley, 
architect and town planner, 
bom April 18, 1916; died March 
11.1996 


Birthdays 


Air Chief Marshal Sir John 
Allison. C-in-C, RAF Strike 
Command. 55; Joyce Arram, 
secretary. Lib Dem Lawyers 
Association. 63; David Atkin- 
son. Conser v ati v e MP, 58; 
Barbara Daly, make-up art- 
ist, 53; Robert Fox, theatrical 
producer, 46; Archie Gem- 
mill, footballer, 51; Prof John 
Hedgecoe, photographer, 61; 
Sonia T .»TTnaman T athlete, 42; 
Benjamin Luxon, baritone, 
61; Patrick Malahide, actor, 
53; Gene Nelson, dancer, ac- 
tor and director, 78; Suzanne 
Norwood, circuit Judge. 72; 
Dame Bridget Ogilvie, direc- 
tor, Wellcome Trust, 60; Her- 
man Ouseley, chairman. 
Commission for Rada! Equal- 
ity, 53; Mary Pearse. molecu- 
lar biologist, 50; Kathy Rin- 
aldi, tennis player, 31; 
Dorothy Severm, Professor 
of Spanish. Liverpool Univer- 
sity. 56; Maude Storey, for- 
mer president. Royal College 
of Nursing, 68; Alan Sugar, 
entrepreneur of the home 
computer, 51; Philip Ven- 
ning, secretary, Society for 
the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, 51; Prof Harry 
Whittington, geologist, 82. 


Paul-Marc Henry 


A hand across the world 


O NLY hours before his 
sudden death at the 
age of 79, Paul-Marc 
Henry was dining 

with friends and giv i n g them 
an account of Romania, where 
he had just been to advise on 
the country's economic prob- 
lems. In retirement, this 
French diplomat was still 
travelling the world, still 
much sought after for his abil- 
ity to grapple with develop- 
ment and environmental 
issues, and for his ability to 
inspire succeeding genera- 
tions with new ideas for tack- 
ling contemporary problems. 

He bad risen from humble 
beginnings to join the small 
elite group of French diplo- 
mats, who cany the rank of 
“ambassadeur de France”. A 
student of economic and polit- 
ical science, he obtained a doc- 
torate in 1946 with a for- 
sighted thesis on “the 
structural revolution of the 
British economy” and, during 


the early part of his long 
career, be served in London as 
secretary-general of the now 
deflmet Anglo-French Com- 
mission for Technical Cooper- 
ation South erf the Sahara. 

In his last post he served as 
French ambassador in Beirut 
But the greater part of Hen- 
ry's di plomatic career was 
spent in international organi- 
sations. He was deputy head of 
the UN Economic Develop- 
ment Programme in 1961; in 
1971, he was UN under-secre- 
tary in charge of aid for East 
Pakistan (now Bangladesh), 
followed by a long stint in 
Paris as head of the OECD's 
Development Centre. He also 
became president of the Inter- 
national Society for 
Development 

As a student I met Paul- 
Marc when he was first work- 
ing in London. Later, when he 
was back in the Qua! D’Orsay 
in charge of the French For- 
eign Ministry's Africa desk, 


he became an invaluable 
source on the leadership of 
newly-emerging independent 
Africa. In New York, his 
home became a meeting place 
for diplomats, journalists, 
writers, artists — and dog 
lovers. He and his American 
wife, Mary, had a much-loved 
black poodle that became the 
“author” of Poodlestan — a 
Poodle's Eye-View of History. 
As told by “bete-noire” to 
Paul-Marc, the book was hu- 
morously illustrated by an- 
other regular visitor, Peter 
Ustinov. 


I T was while Paul-Marc 
was still in New York that 
be acquired a derelict 
farmhouse at Seguret, in 
Provence. It was scarcely hab- 
itahle. But with the help of 
local builders, and his ageing 
fother, file house was slowly 
restored. There were vine- 
yards and enough land to 
plant a rose garden and have 


a small pooL Paul-Marc, who 
was an inspired cook, liked to 
migrate around the property 
for meals. But the favourite, 
always, was that terrace 
where we would occasionally 
dance until all hours of the 
night. ■ • 

After his divorce from 
Mary, Paul-Marc moved to a 
smaller house he had built on 
the property. There be sur- 
rounded himself with hi9 
books and his music and con- 
tinued to hold court But he 
continued to work and. dur- 
ing the last few years, spent 
much time on consultancy 
work in eastern Europe. 

Paul-Marc Henry was mar- 
ried three times, and from his 
first marriage had a son, Ja- 
ques, and a daughter, Nicole. 


HeHaPIck 


Paul-Marc Henry, diplomat bom 
October 9, 1918; died March 9, 
1998 



Dp for the cup .. . Scoular celebrates Newcastle's FA triumph over Manchester City in 1955 

Jimmy Scoular 


On wings of power 


J IMMY Scoular, who 
has died aged 73. will 
be chiefly remembered 

as the classical type of 
Scottish wing half-back — a 
right half, powerful and 
relentless in the tackle, eco- 
nomical, rather than in- 
spired, in his steady use of the 
balL In the days of the third- 
back game and W formation, 
it was the inside-forward, 
rather than the wing-half, 
who was expected to be 
inventive. 

A Scot, bom in Livingston, 
Scoular joined the Royal 
Navy during the last war. 
Portsmouth managers, who 
spotted him playing in local, 
naval games in Hampshire, 
persuaded him to join them 
as a professional in 1945. He 
proved a more than compe- 
tent successor to another 
Scottish right-half, Jimmy 
Guthrie, who had captained 
Pompey to their surprising 4- 
1 win against Wolves at Wem- 
bley in the 1939 Cup Final 
Scoular became a dynamic 
figure In a famous half-back 
line consisting of himself, Reg 
Flewin at centre-half, and 
Jimmy Dickinson at left-half. 
Scoular and Dickinson com- 
plemented each other per- 
fectly. If Scoular was the j 


tough nut who won the ball so 
fiercely and competitively, 
the more araripmir Dickinson 
was the elegant foiL Scoular 
got his first cap for Scotland 
against Denmark in October 
1951, an honour many 
thought to be well overdue. 

The Scoular-Fle win-D ickin- 
son middle line equipped 
Portsmouth with a backbone 
and a springboard, which en- 
abled them to win the Foot- 
ball League Championship in 
some style for two consecu- 
tive seasons, 1948-49 and 1949- 
50. It looked as if they would 
win the FA Cup as well in 
1949, when their opponents in 
the semi-final were second- 
division Leicester City, but 
on the day neither Scoular 
nor Dickinson could subdue 
Don Revie, then the inspira- 
tion of Leicester’s attack. 
Portsmouth went down 3-1. 


S COULAR did not miss 
any of Pompey’s 
league games when 
they first won the 
championship, and when they 
retained it in 1950 on goal av- 
erage, just ahead of Wolves, 
he missed only half a dozen. 
Significantly, he did not score 
a single goal in either cam- 
paign. That was not seen, in 


those days, as being a half- 
back’s job. From Portsmouth, 
he moved on to an Indian 
summer with Newcastle 
United, where he made up for 
the disappointment of 1949 by 
playing at Wembley in the FA 
Cup-winning team, which de- 
feated Manchester City 3-1. 
Altogether he won nine caps 
for Scotland, though only one 
of them against England. On 
retiring. Scoular went into 
management with Cardiff 
City, where he did remark- 
ably well with slender 
resources, not the least of his 
accomplishments being to 
stay in office for fully 10 
years. 

His greatest success was 
when he took the Second Div- 
ision club all the way to the 
semi-final of the European 
Cup Winners’ Cup in 1967/68. 
beating the powerful Torpedo 
Moscow in a play-off in the 
quarter finals, and forcing a 
draw away to the equally for- 
midable SV Hamburg in the 
semi-final, before losing the 
return leg 3-2 at Ninian Park. 


Brian GJanville 


Jimmy Scoular. footballer, born 
January 11. 1925; died March 
19. 1998 


Stephen Corrin 


With children’s hearts in mind 


Flights of fancy . . - Corrin and his wife, Sara 


I N 1954, Stephen Corrin, 
who has died aged 83, 
wrote a delightful chil- 
dren's story. The Fantastic 
Tale of tiie Plucky Sailor and 
the Postage Stamp, beauti- 
fully Illustrated by Edward 
Ardizzone, and published by 
Faber and Faber. Later, the 
publishers commissioned 
Corrin and his wife, Sara, to 
compile anthologies of chil- 
dren’s stories. Thus started a 
remarkable collaboration. 

The 18 anthologies, later 
published by Penguin’s Puffin 
Imprint, became bestsellers. 
wiling more than a million 
copies. The Corrins ensured 
that the stories they selected 
would stimulate children’s 
Imaginati ons and widen their 
fantasies. Via titles tike 
Stories for Seven- Year-Olds 
(1964), A Time to Laugh (1972) 
and Favourite Fairy Tales 


(1988), they became household 
names the world over. With 
more illustrations by Ardiz- 
zone. Corrin also translated 
from Danish, Hans Ander- 
sen’s Fourteen Classic Tales 
(1978). 

The son of a shopkeeper, 
Corrin was one of 12 children 
born in Tredegar, South 
Wales, to a strictly orthodox 
Jewish family, which pro- 
duced rabbis, a professor of 
psychology, and many people 
prominent in the Jewish com- 
munity. He graduated to mod- 
ern languages and Latin from 
University College, Cardiff 
and in 1938 married the viva- 
cious. 19-year-old Sara Niren- 
steln. They opened a Jewish 
bookshop, the Lamdon Press, 
but it was not very successful. 

At the outbreak of the 
second world war, Corrin was 
called up to the Army, but 


later ill-health — a lifelong 
problem — led to his dis- 
charge. He became a French 
and Latin teacher at Kilburn. 
grammar school, in north- 
west London, where his pu- 
pils included the future histo- 
rians Professors Jonathan 
Israel and Robert Wistrich, 
and the Financial Times eco- 
nomic commentator, Sir Sam- 
uel Brittan. 


C ORRIN was a good lin- 
guist Apart from his 
anthologies, he trans- 
lated from French Mircea 
Eliade’s anthropological 
book. The Forge and the Cru- 
cible, and from Russian a chil- 
dren’s book and a book on 
psychology. He reviewed for 
the Daily Telegraph and the 
Guardian and carried on an 
extensive correspondence on 
literature and philosophy 


with writers and scholars 
such as Isaiah Berlin, Iris 
Murdoch, Wilfrid Bedmrman 
and the socialist social histo- 
rian. Raphael Samuel. 

Corrin enjoyed sharp. Intel- 
lectual arguments, and was as 
fond of quoting from the Tal- 
mud as from obscure French 
writers. Shy and reserved, 
often reclusive, he had a quiet 
sense of humour, and enjoyed 
teasing people with acute 
puns and playfulness of lan- 
guage. He was, for his inti- 
mate friends, a delightful 
companion. He is survived by 
his wife. Sara, their two 
daughters and a younger 
brother. 


Lalita Pawar 


Chimen Abramsky 


Stephen Corrin (Samuel Aaron 
Cohen) writer, bom AuQiist 26. 
1914; died March 11, 1998 


Jackdaw 



In fashion 


THE past 10 years have seen a 
worrying development by 
[fashion] designers — very 
often male designers — 
whose role has traditionally 
been to create clothes which 
made ordinary women feel 
beautiful and therefore confi- 
dent Today’s alternatives 
propose looks which no wom- 
an of sane mind would ever 
dream of wearing. 

Women have been offered 
the choice of baring their 
breasts, exposing their but- 
tocks, looking as if they have 
just been violated, appearing 
like they have escaped from 


an asylum set up specifically 
to care for the victims of 
S & M, or posing as pre-pit- 
bescent children. Naturally, 
they have rejected such sug- 
gestions, but by doing so they 
have put themselves into a 
crisis situation — one which 
is increasingly reflected 
within the industry. 

Who are women to trust to 
create images for them that 
are new and exciting, but are 
also actually capable of being 
worn? Do they smirk at the 
creations by young designers 
and imagine them to be noth- 
mg more than alarming 
manifestations of men behav- 
ing badly, or should they 
treat them as an insidious 
threat? 

Fashion is a language. It 
can be correct using stan- 
dard punctuation, grammar 
and vocabulary — as couture 
always did in the past or it 
can be slightly more laid 
back, as casual clothes have 
traditionally been, by break- 
ing the rules and relaxing the 
conventions: or it can be ob- 
scene, full of foul mouthed 
references and unnecessary 


shock tactics. The Tarantino 
school of fashion. 

Colin McDowell talks fashion 
in Scene. 


Tokay is okay 


TOKAY (the English name 
for the original tokaji wine) 
has always been peculiar. It 
is made from local grape vari- 
eties, notably furmint, grown 
on slopes overlooking the 
river Bodrog [in eastern Hun- 
gary]. Late autumn weather 
often brought noble rot the 
same fungus (botrytis cinerea ) 
responsible for great sau- 
teraes. The rotten grapes, 
caDed aszu, were harvested 
and pressed into a paste, then 
added to a base wine . . . and 
vinefied as a conventional 
white wine. 

Because the aszu grapes 
were rich in sugar, the wine 
re-fermented, resulting in a 

sweet wine with considerable 
alcohol and concentration. It 
was then aged for years in 
gmoTi casks in labyrinthine 
cellars beneath the vineyards. 
Condi Nast Traveller knocks 
back the Hungarian wine. 


Suit set 


BEING a Jamaican is not al- 
ways easy. Wearing a suit 
while travelling to the south- 
west I fell into conversation 
with a young lawyer of Nige- 
rian and English parentage, 
who was going to Bristol to 
defend a client We had a chat 
about rail privatisation, 
books, and inevitably, the 
weather. Disembarking, he 
said tome: “It's nice to meet a 
Jamaican, who's wearing a 
suit who isn’tadefendant." 

I resisted the temptation to 
reply with some choice Ja- 
maican expletives and settled 
instead for. “Chu. feisty 
bwoy." (Very roughly trans- 
lated: Cheeky devfl"). 
Ferdinand Dermis in New 
Statesman. 


Jackdaw wants Jewels. E-mail 
jackdawtaguardian.ca.irfL; fax 
0171-713 4366; write Jackdaw. 
The Guardian. 119 Farringdon 
Road. London EClR 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 


A Country Diary 


SOMERSET: Blackmore Vale 
was a great hunting forest 
long before, as Leyland re- 
cords. it was cleared under 
William the Conqueror to be- 
come the gentle, pastoral vale 
of modern times. Settlements 
on the fringe of the forest — 
Henstridge. the ridge where 
stallions were kept, and Hors- 

tngton, the tun of the horse- 
keepers or grooms — sup- 
ported the aristocratic 
pursuit of hunting, and lay 
close by the ancient track that 
ran from Salisbury to Sher- 
borne. That track is now the 
A30 and, since the distant 
past, by Henstridge Ash, at 
the crossing that inspired a 
dismal poem by Hardy, and 
where now there Is constant 
busy traffic, there has been 
an inn. Nowadays, it is cbeer- 
fully devoted to eating and 
drinking, and much passing 
trade, but the leisure pursuits 
of the more static community, 
based on dairy fanning 200 
years ago, were not always so 
peaceful. The Western 


Gazette invited "gentlemen 
gamesters” to go to the Ash 
Inn in 1782 for two eve nings 
of “cudgell for a guinea . . . 
the prize to go to that man 
that breaks the most heads 
and fairest". There is another 
notable ash a few miles away 
with a different kind of his- 
tory. We followed a footpath 
across pasture and meadow, 
the grass very lush for the 
time of year after such a mild 
winter, over bumpy fields of 
maize stumps, and then along 
a short stretch of the old road, 
which goes nowhere except to 
a farm. The modern A30 takes 
another route. And there it 
stands, the old, lop-sided gos- 
pel ash, enclosed in a field on 
the county boundary. They 
say that folk from the villages 
used to ga flier here to listen 
to itinerant preachers, and 
that the siting in open 
country and on the bo undar y 
was to enable the faithful to 
disperse at need and escape 
interfering authority. 

JOHN VALLINS 


D URING a career span- 
ning 72 years. Lalita 
Pawar. who has died 
aged 79. worked in more 
700 films of the Hindi cinema. 
Her career began as a seven- 
year-old in the silent era and 
she made rapid progress 
playing the lead in films like 
Himmate Mardan and Netaji 
Palkar, becoming one or the 
most glamorous actresses of 
her times. 

But then, in 1943, an acci- 
dent led to facial paralysis 
and left her jobless for more 
than three years. 

Yet, as she once said, the 
facial distortion provided her 
with a longer lease of life to 
the film industry, it was when 
she shifted to character roles 
that Pawar became a house- 
hold name in India. Whether 
it was as a mother, a squint- 
eyed, vampish mother-in-law 

or a good-hearted matron cin- 

emagoers took her to their 
hearts. Sometimes she 
seemed more popular than 

even the film’s hS, and heS 


toe. She received the presti- 
©ous Filmfere award for best 
character actor for her role In 
Raj Kapoor’s Anari. 

Pa war s personal life was 
less successful. Her first mar- 
nage ended when her hus- 
band took a fancy to her 
2£ u “*5 r t ister - Pawar sug- 
they marry, and 
treated their children as her 
own. Her second marriage to 
Rajprakash Gupta, of Bom- 
bay s Ambika Studio, gav* 
i “ U n C , h ' needed support ' 
£Um J artier was again 
interrupted m 1990 becauseof 
of the jaw. butlhe 
oiade a comeback in 1997 
Apart from Bombay moiSE’ 
Pawar featured in Marathi 

Her debTSfa 

Sd « h ^ aS , m a Marathi film 
serlaU?amo7n^ televlsion 
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AUKIAN Searle's review 
P®6®s 10 and 11, G2, March 
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The defence review 




Paul Foot: 
Terror attacks 

8 


Vbur 

flexible 

foe 

Labour has teamed to love the military - 
rf irs financially prudent, of course. TTiat 
niieans sending in mobile forces only 
when a crisis erupts. By David Fairiiall 



_ collective 

“groan that went up 
from the UK’s 
armed forces when 
elected 

u Labour announced 

yet another defence review” 
could be heard along way from 
Aldershot Yet 11 months later 
as final proposals are submit- 
ted for ministerial approval, 
the military has a good deal to 
be pleased about 
The fighting machine 
emerging from the Govern- 
ment's strategic defence 
review will certainly be 
smaller (although the Army 
should gain more manpower). 
But rtwlll be far better adapted 
to a world in which UN peace- 
keeping, not cold-war con- 
frontation, is the modeL 
Although Labour’s defence 
team would not like the com- 
parison, it shares Lord Hurd's 
concern, when Foreign Secre- 
tary that Britain should be 
“punching above her weight”. 
This Government in truth, is 
at least as Mger as its Conserv- 
ative predecessors to strut the 
international stage in combat 
kit The Treasury may have 
something to say about that in 
thenextfew weeks. 

This review is the third 
and most successful — attempt 
to move our defensive forces 
forward from the static, dng-ln 
strategies of the 1980s, when 
the West fortified itself against 
the threat from the East Mod- 
ern peacekeeping, by contrast 
demands the rapid response 
and mobility of a fire, brigade, 
with forces organised on a flex- 
ible tri-service basis. 

This change has required a 
huge institutional shift The 
first effort, the Options for 
Change review of 1991, was a 
first rough pruning. The 1994 
Defence Costs Study seems in 
retrospect little more than a 
Treasury-driven exercise in 
managerial reform. 

Now Labour which before 
the election had little idea 
what a defence review would 
m ean, has waded in, with 
widespread public consulta- 
tion to bolster its credibility: 
Fbreign-policy considerations 
have shaped much of the 
process — something the MOD 
hopes will make it less vulner- 
able to Treasury mutilation. 

The main foreign-policy 
change relates to the ending of 
the cold wax; when all our 
Nato forces bad to do was sit 
under their nuclear umbrella, 
waiting for a doomsda y few 
believed would ever arrive. 
Now by contrast they recog- 
nise a real requirement to get 
up and go — to Bosnia, the 
Gulf or wherever — and 
remain in a hostile environ- 
ment for years at a time. Mili- 
tary planning has acquired a 
new realism — which is why 
the Army will need 2-3,000 
more troops to sustain opera- 
tions. 

The strategic . defence 


review; known as the SDR, 
looks 20 years ahead. In thin 
context, the need to be “better 
adapted” means having the 
air transport and shipping to 
reach a destination in a hurry 
and the supply chain tn stay 
and fight ’‘We’re looking at 
somewhat smaller forces.” as 
one insider explains it, “but 
more deployable, and better 
supported. 

It has generally been easier 
for the Army than the other 
two services to translate this 
broad concept info hardware, 
manpower and command 
structures. Throughout the 
cold wax; the bulk of the 
British Army sat on the Rhine 
in Germany preparing to 
defend its allocated section of 
the Nato line. This was known 
as “forward defence”. FY>r that 
the soldiers needed large 
numbers Qf tanka, to match 
those of the Soviet “shock” 
a rmies poised in- the former 
East Germany 

A good deal of Nato’s static 
defences have been disman- 
tled since the Beilin Wall 
came down — inriuding the 
British Army of the Rhine 
One of the first questions for 
the SDR was whether Britain 
needed to keep even one tank 
division in Germany How 
could such a second-world- 
war relic be justified now? 

The answer is a mixture of 
money and politics. The 1st 
Armoured Division will 
remain because it him 
nowhere in Britain to live and 
train. Besides which Nato stQl 
values this contribution to its 
residual territorial defence. If 
the Brits were to leave, the 
Americans might follow; and 


with the possible exception of 
France, none of the Western 
allies wants that 
The Army’s tank fleet can 
nevertheless be drastically 
cut Only the 800 new Chal- 
lenger 2 tanks will remain (a 
reduction of more than half), 
and less than a third of those 
win stQl be thundering round 
the German countryside. 

The Army’s main require- 
ment from the review is six 
“deployable" armoured or 
mechanised brigades. This 


means two can be abroad on 
operations at the same time. 
One might still be in Bosnia, 
with another on short notice 
to move somewhere like the 
Gulf: They would be 

despatched and commanded, 
along with any naval or air 
forces on the same mission, 
from the tri-service Perma- 
nent Joint Headquarters 
(PJHQ), based deep Inside a 
bunker at Northwood in 
north-west London. - 
At present, the Army has 
only five suitable brigades. It 
plans to re-equip the present 
airborne brigade to form a 
sixth, while transferring its 
three parachute battalions 
(though only two at a time) to 
the airmobile (helicopter) 
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Out with the bid 

Tha cold war left ourarmuf forces stationed to 
fixed ixsfttans. - Planners Want to move them - 
to ba ready to respond to a newrange of . ■ 
threats. Thtefo where people were 
based at April l, 1997, - . 
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Foreign conunHments can He up 
resources. Tata ex- Yugoslavia: 

£> 1 aujjnanted brigade HQ 
£ 1 armoured regiment 
0 1 armoured Infantry battalion 
V 1 armoured reconnaissance 
squadron 

£> 2 artillery batteries 
«p f Bgfti gun battery 
0 1 engineer regiment 
O National support and 
oommunteaBona element 
O Jaguar, Hercules, Tristar, Sentry, 
Lynx. Gazefle, Chinook and Sea 
King aircraft (RAF complement, 
except heticoptera, based in 
ft**) 
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brigade. In two years* tfme, 
this new “air manoeuvre 
brigade” will acquire power- 
ful American-built Apache 
attack helicopters. This win 
become the Army's mobile 
spearhead (ministers may or 
may not rechristen it the "air 
cavalry” this week, depending 
on how many American war 
movies they have seen). 

The old argument about 
wh e t her the attack - 
will eventually replace the 
xnatohattfe tank altogether has 
been neither ignored nor 
resolved. The Defence Secre- 
tary George Robertson, far one, 
was convinced by his visits to 
Bosnia that even “peacekeep- 
ing” operations benefit from 
the tank’s massive presence. 

Ebr the air force and the 
navy rapid deployment to over- 
seas trouble-spots has always 
been part of their stock-in- 
trade The new demand is that 
they collaborate from the start 
on a trtservice basis, with con- 


The new 
model Army: 

to drop into 



ttngency pfenning and opera- 
tional command centralised In 

the PJHQ’S Northwood bunker 

As far as naval and air force 
hardware is concerned, 

detailed fixture planning is 
bedevilled by technical and 
industrial uncertainties. 
Britain is committed on paper 
to buying 232 Eurafighter air- 
craft from 2002 onwards. How 
many we shall actually need, 
a nd when, depends among 
other things on whether the 
US success f ully develops the 
Joint Strike Fighter which the 
Royal Navy wants to replace 
the Sea Harrier; and which the 
RAF will probably take. For 
the time being the number 232 
is politically sacrosanct — 
because it determines how 
much work British Aerospace 
receives from the £40 billion 
Eurafighter programme. 

The RAF is in a similar bind 
over its fixture transport fleet 
toe enhancement of which is a 
major declared aim of the 


trouble- 
spots at 
short notice 



SDR. Having ordered some 
updated Hercules tactical 
transport aircraft from the US, 
it has a choice of the European 
FLA (which the UK is develop- 
ing with France and Germany) 
or the American C-17. Tbe UK 
is committed to supporting the 
European project, bat few peo- 
ple tn the MOD believe it will 
materialise; so leasing same C- 
17s is now a serious option. 

The navy should get the two 
large 40,000-tan aircraft carri- 
ers it wants to replace, its 
three small “Harrier carri- 
ers”. The navy’s amphibians 
forces, to put marines ashore 
in helicopters or landing 
craft, are secure in the form 
of two assault ships being 
built at Barrow-in-Furness. 

That leaves the admirals 
relieved, but worrying how to 
make their bit of the SDR 
“cost-neutral", as required by 
their SDR brief Can they 
make do with fewer than 35 
destroyers and frigates, by 
abandoning regular patrols in 
the Falklands or the West 
Indies? Or if the Foreign 
Office objects to that, aho ntd 
they reduce the number of 
nuclear-powered submarines? 
These are questions to be 
thrashed out at this week’s 
ministerial meetings. 

The part of the review 
which would have exercised 
Old Labour most passionately 
— the future of the Trident 
nuclear deterrent — has made 
surprisingly few waves in. 
Whitehall The Government 
will honour -its preelection 
commitment to reduce Tri- 
dent missile warhead num- 


bers 
from the 
present max- 
imum of 96 per 
submarine But it . 
may not fink tbe new 
total explicitly with the for- 
mer Polaris system, as Labour 
planned to do in opposition, 
because the manner an 
Polaris changed over the 
years from 48 to 32. MoD insid- 
ers promise that whatever 
happens, the structure of the 
deterrent force will be more 
“transparent”. Mean white 

Trident’s alert status has qui- 
etly been relaxed, without any 

UnnmmMmmif 

For rung the main battle to 
watch will be one between 
Whitehall departments for the 
resources to back up the 
review But Labour, at least, 
has lost a reputation it may 
once have held ft* 

upper echelons of the defence 
es taM Ishmem t. “Labour is 
good on defence;” said a mili- 
tary source right in the thick 
of this week's Whitehall bat- 
tleground. *Td rather have a 
strategic defence review every 
five years than those madden- 
ing Treasury raids under the 
Tories." 


Graphic* sourem: UK Defence 
Statistics 1 997 (DASA/MoD); 
Ministry of Defence Performance 
Report 1996-7 (Stationery Office); 
background briefings. 

OrapMeas Paddy Alien; Steve 
Vrlfers; FinbarrSbeehy. 
Research: Mark Esplner. 

David Fairhall bthe Guardian's 
defence correspondent 


equipped with Sea 
Harrier aircraft 


# 2 large aircraft cantos 
probably with the US Joint 
. Strike-' Fighter replacing See • ji 
H arrier 



• 36 destroyers and 


0 30-36 destroyers and 
: frigates 
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♦ 12 huntenHtier 
submarines 

♦ 10-12 hunteMdier 

submaiwies with cruse 
mtesSas 

| RAF | 


• 78 Tornado GR 
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• 78 Tornado GR 
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♦ 88 Harrier GR7 


1 


Army 


♦ 88 GR7 to be eventua&y 
replaced by US JoW . 
Strike Fighter 



• 5 anTTOured/mocharroed 
brigades 


♦ earmouracMnechansed 
brigades 

ivtriRf* < v. * -. 

♦ 1 air manoeuvre brigade 
(inducing parachute 
regiment) 
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♦ 1 air mobile brigade 

♦ 1 airborne brigade 
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World Bank is urged to get not-so-poor to help rescue the worst off ^?^“fi77fEr3 

Brown’s plan for Third World {^shudders 


Afex Brummer 
Financial Editor 

B ritain & to pro- 
pose a radical 
reform of the 
World Bank’s lend- 
ing policy under 
which the bigger developing 
countries will pay higher 
charges for their loans, with 
the extra income diverted to 
the globe's poorest nations. 

Details of the UK proposal 
are expected to be unveiled by 
the Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, at next month’s 
spring meetings of the World 
Bank/IMF in Washington and 
could well find its way on to 
the agenda for the Birming- 
ham Group of Seven summit 
in May to be chaired by the 


Prime Minister, Tony Blair. 
The G7 agenda will be tightly 
focused on the Asian crisis 
and Britain's efforts to 
combat debt and poverty in 
Africa. 

To bolster preparations for 
the meeting, the World B ank 
president, James Woffensohn, 
and the IMF’s managing di- 
rector, Michel Camdessus, 
are to be invited to the prepa- 
ratory finance ministers’ 
session in London, which 
would normally only be 
attended by ministers and 
central bankers. 

Preliminary work con- 
ducted by the UK. and dis- 
cussed with the World Bank. 
' suggests that by charging 
higher rates to bigger emerg- 
ing market economies like 
China, India and Brazil, the 


World Bank could generate 
greater income, which could 
be diverted to the poorer 
countries of Africa, Central 
America and the former 
Soviet Union, via the Bank's 
trust funds. 

The extra cash would be 
particularly valuable in ad- 
vancing the Joint World 
Bank/IMF scheme to forgive 
the debt off the poorest nations 
of Africa by the wiiflaTminm 

The model for the new 
“commercial” style loans to 
be made by the World Bank is 
seen as Korea. 

As part of the global rescue 
operation for the countr y, the 
Bank mobilised $3 billion 
(£L8 million) of loans for eco- 
nomic BtflhiiiMtinn on De- 
cember 23 last year. However, 
in a break with past practice. 


the Rank charged an upfront 
fee of as per cent for its ser- 
vices, netting immediate in- 
come of £105 million. 

It also doubled Its normal 
Interest char ge on the loan to 
1 per cent above the London 
interbank rate — twice its 
normal charge of a half point 
above the ivwidow market 
rale. 

Even at these levels, how- 
ever, the Korean Twins were 
stOl relatively cheap com- 
pared to the interest rates of 
IL25 per cent, 2^0 per cent and 
2.75 per cent above the Lon- 
don rate charged by commer- 
cial banks when they resched- 
uled their debt 

The more commercial ap- 
proach adopted — admittedly 
in difficult circumstances in 
Korea — is now being seen as 


a model fbr World Bank oper- 
ations. Although Bank credits 
; will stm be cheaper and more 
reliable than those from com- 
mercial creditors, the higher 
' charges could be used to gen- 
erate extra income for the 

Rank. 

I This extra income can then 
he recycled to poor countries 
like Mozambique, where the 
international community is 
seeking to lift the burden of 
multilateral and bilateral 
debt 

The UK proposal is likely to 
be viewed sympathetically by 
the .US, the Bank's largest 
shareholder. However, there 
may be less enthusiasm from 
Germany which until now 
has shown scant support for 
1 the efforts led by the UK to 
ease the debt burden of the 


poorest countries. The UK 
move is likely to receive a 
helpful response from foe 
president of the World Bank, 

who masterminded the 
hi ghly indebted country ini- 
tiative and has been anxious 
to introduce more commer- 
cialism to hank’s operations. 

This reflects Mr Wolfen- 
sobn’s experience as an in- 
vestment banker at Schroders 
in London and later at his 
own firm in New York. 

The UK move is bound to be 
contentious among the World 
Bank’s big customers, includ- 
ing Uhina anH India, which 
will have factored-in cheaper 
borrowing costs. But since 
several of these countries run 
balance of payments sur- 
pluses, meeting the extra cost 
should not be a problem. 


Reuters expands underground 
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Rank of information - Reuters managing director Julie Holland unveils the news service being offered to the 44,000 London commuters using Bank station photograph-, reutss 

City commuters take a step nearer the mobile office 


News screens offer Tube travellers 
opportunity to surface fully primed 


Stmon Beads 
Medta Business Editor 

I T WOULD be misleading 
to describe it as the infor- 
mation superhighway, al- 
though some news-hungry 
types in the City might 
view it as being just as 
indispensable. 

Welcome to the Informa- 
tion Trav-o-lator. From yes- 
terday morning, bankers 
and brokers hurrying 


through Bank underground 
station to spend a long day 
behind the City’s dealing 
room screens were treated 
to an important new ser- 
vice. The chance to log on 
early and arrive at the desk 
totally primed. 

Reuters have erected 
eight screens along the link 
between the Waterloo and 
City line and Bank, giving 
City commuters the news 

and sport as it happens. 

Up-to-date prices, the 


very latest headlines, im- 
portant developments in 
the bond markets — all 
there to be consumed as 
you trundle by on the mov- 
ing pavement. 

Punters merely step on to 
the trav-o-lator — no need 
even to read and walk at 
the same time — and Just 
take in the latest informa- 
tion- It could make all the 
d iff erence. 

There will never again he 
an adequate excuse for ar- 
riving for a day of toil in 
the money markets and ex- 
changes underinfonned. 

Take the headlines at 3L30 
yesterday afternoon. 


“Daimler-Benz not inter- 
ested in buying Rolls-Royce 
from Vickers,” read one 
headline. Unfortunately 
the screen does not have 
the time or space to include 
any of the other things 
Daimler-Benz is not Inter- 
ested in doing because it’s 
on to the next headline. 

"Clinton preaches democ- 
racy, trade and justice on 
African tour.” Our special- 
ist in commodities (Africa) 
would be grateful for that. 

Julie Holland, managing 
director of Reuters UK and 
Ireland, said the service 
would provide the 44,000 
passengers with more 


recent news than their 
morning papers. "As the 
headlines scroll through at i 
a rate of one every six 
seconds, commuters will 
have been brought up to 
date on real-time news 
from around the world by 
the time they get to their 
desks,” she said. 

Ultimately this nice if 
rather expensive hoarding 
provides Reuters with a 
handy way to promote it- 
self as the leading news and 
information agency. That is 
particularly useful when 
rivals, such as Bloomberg, 
are aggressively trying to 
steal the limelight. 
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NCP’s new chief seeks dividend from loyal parkers 


TONY MAY and DAVID GOW examine the 
business plan behind Cendant takeover 


A MERICAN car-hire and 
hotels group Cendant is 
planning to use its 
£801 million purchase of 
National Parking Corpora- 
tion. as a springboard for ex- i 
pans ion across Britain and 
the Conti nent. 

The ¥30 billion (£18 billion) 
company wants to take over 
the running of hundreds of 
British local authority car 
parks. Cendant intends to 
bring in a loyalty-card 
scheme offering extra ser- 
vices to the seven million cus- 
tomers who use NCP parking 
garwg ifts and Green Flag emer- 
gency rescue service- 


While the NCP subsidiary 
dominates British private car 
parks, it still i me only io or 

12 per cent of the total num- 
ber of parking spaces, of 
which 80 per cent are con- 
trolled by local authorities. 
Chief executive Bob Macken- 
zie, aged 44, who bas revi- 
talised the car parking group 
operator, wants to take over 
running of these sites, in ex- 
change for investment 
He believes that most car 
owners would rather use a 
staffed, well-lit car park, pro- 
tected by closed circuit televl- ; 
sion instead of leaving a pay- j 
and -display ticket to tell a 


thief that the car will be there 
for two more hours. 

Mr Mackenzie also plans to 
oSer car parking customers 
extra services, ranging from a 
tyre check to foil car servic- 
ing and valeting. 

Cendant is best known for 
its Avis, Ramada Inns. How- 
ard Johnson and Travelodge 
franchised brands and sold 
one in four US homes last 
year. It offers the 66 million 
holders of its petrol and com- 
pany cards access to shop- 
ping, travel, car. and other 
services. 

Stephen Holmes, vice chair- 
man of Cendant said foe com- 
pany wants to treat regular 
NCP users as an airline might 
treat its regular customers, 
offering them loyalty benefits 
and foe range of Cendant ser- 


vices. “NCP and Green Flag 
customers have not been 
treated to a loyalty customer 
service,” he said, adding that 
the company “hasn’t had foe 

service m e n tali ty we think 

we can bring to bear.” 

NPC, which made a profit 

of £26.1 million in the half 
year to September 26 on sales 
of gtaa.Q million, has a net' 
asset value of £287.7 million. 

Since his arrival three : 
years ago, Mr Mackenzie has j 
doubled the value of the com- 
pany and invested heavily in 
computer systems and secu- 
rity. He found that while 
founders Ronald Hobson and 
Sir Donald Gosling were bril- 
liant at finding sites, their 
management skills were 
lacking. 

Daily cash collection 


receipts from 500 car parks 
across Britain were filled in 
by hand. By the time the re- 
cords were eventually 
received at head office they 
were being reconciled with 
cash in the bank two months 
in arrears. 

There was little computer- 
isation and the group did not 
know who its biggest custom- 
ers were. Although it was was 
highly profitable. It missed 
business opportunities. 

The group’s market is ex- 
panding as the number of 
cars in foe UK is forecast to 
increase by 10 million — or 50 
per cent — by 2025. Mr Mac- 
kenzie wants the company to 
be a highly profitable part of 
the solution to the problem of 
congestion on roads and in 
urban centres that foe Gov- 


ernment’s forthcoming trans- 
port White Paper is due to 
address. 

Mr Mackenzie agrees that 
car use must be restricted If 
city poUutlon levels are to be 
cut but argues that on-street 
parking is the main culprit 
and that car parks enable 
traffic to move freely. He 
wants to see computer -linked 
signs at town boundaries and 
on motorways showing where 
car parks are and how full 
they are. 

At the same time as foe 
NCP deal. Cendant yesterday 
agreed to buy Miami-based 
American Bankers Insurance 
Group for $3.1 billion in cash 
and stock. Cendant will be- 
come the largest US seller of 
insurance through banks 
retailers and third parties. 


if* 


Edited by 
Alex Bmmrner 

■ ■ t here would have been a 


eminent would have sent 
shudders through Moscow's 
fledgling financial markets. 
Not these days, however. 

True enough, foe rouble 
reacted nervously in early 
trading, a couple of bond 
i ssues mi ght have to be mod- 
estly rescheduled, and the 
central bank cancelled the 
repo auction after getting just 
one bid. But even by mature 
market s tandar ds that hardly 
counts as meltdown; for an 
amar gin g market it could be 
riaggmi as little more tha n 
routine volatility. 

Reasons for such insouci- 
ance are not hard to find. Mr 
Yeltsin has pledged to keep to 
the path of economic reform. 
Indeed one ostensible reason 
for sacking long time loyalist 
Viktor Chernomyrdin, Anato- 
ly Chubais, Boris Nemtsov 
and the rest was that they 
were not pushing ahaad fast 
enough- 

Then there was the small 
matter of foe oil price. The 
recent slump has hit Russia 
as well as others. There has 
been talk that with the oG 
price on the floor Russian 
companies have been cutting 
down on exports. The post- 
Riyahd price spike should 
cool such mutterings- 

Some Russia watchers ar- 
gue that Mr Yeltsin’s Initia- 
tive is little more than one of 
his grand gestures. Many of 
those sacked — though pre- 
sumably not Mr Chubais — 
could soon be back. 

A word of caution. Russia’s 
economy may be recovering, 
or at least no longer contract- 
ing; its markets less inclined 
to be spooked. The reshuffle 
may have been a careful ploy. 
Then again it may not Inves- 
tors should be in no hurry to 
price western-style political 
stability folly into Russia's 
capital markets. 

Parking push 

T O Sir Donald Gosling 
and Ronald Hobson, foe 
majority holders in 
National Parking Corpora- 
tion — owner of NCP car 
parks and Green Flag — the 
arrival of the Americans in 
the shape of Cendant must 
seem like a godsend. 

Since 1987, when foe two 
founders of National Parking 
offloaded 25 per cent in the 
company to Institutions, they 
have been looking at ways of 
turning their car parks into 
cash. Having flirted with flo- 
tation and then foe break-up 
route (selling off Green Flag) 
they have finally found a solu- 
tion: the American way. 

The offer by Cendant, 
which seems to be the ulti- 
mate virtual company since It 
franchises every thing jt ggjj 
get its hands on. is a neat so- ' 
lution for the founders and 1 


the new management 

Mackenzie, who toj5 ■ 
tobringtoben^te<rf*Jta 

transmission to NCP 

though users of 

including the state-of- 

the-art car par* on 
Farringdon Road opposite the 
Guardian's headquarters, 
could testify to systems which 
SJilariy melt down, 
foe most horrendous car parts 

^Sfven the difficulty which 
foe founders have had bring- 
ing National Parking to foe 
market the 17 per cent pre- 
mium probably looks good 
enough. Moreover. Cendant 
will no doubt be using the 
NCP/Green Flag customer 
base to sell all maimer of ser- 
vices, including no doubt fi- 
nancial products whic h 
seems to be foe great growth 
area in the UK. If, as ex- 
pected. Cendant also uses 
London as a jump-off point to 
Europe, like the American In- 
vestment banks, foe NCP/ 
Green Flag brands could be- 
come important job creators 
fbr the UK. 

One fascinating aspect of all 
this is the team which has 
brought the deal to Cendant: 
Chase Manhattan and Merrill 
Lynch. These are two finan- 
cial institutions which have 
recently been linked as poss- 
ible merger partners. Deals 
like »ii« demonstrate what 
they can do together includ- 
ing arranging takeovers, pro- 
viding the finance and the 
distribution for any debt 
raised or refinanced after the 
transaction is done. This is 
exactly the kind of transac- 
tion which US investment 
h anks have been doing for 
British utilities and explains 
why in foe world of mega- 
bank, the UK is becoming an 
also-ran. 


Telecoms task 

I F you were looking for 
someone to fill the shoes of 
Donald Cruickshank, Brit- 
ain's respected telecoms regu- 
lator, NatWest Bank might 
not seem the first place to 
look. 

Nevertheless, the appoint- 
ment of David Edmonds, for- 
mer managing director of 
group central services at the 
bank, is not as crazy as it 
looks. NatWest has been inno- 
vative in technological invest- 
ment Among other things, it 
was partly responsible for foe 
development of the first smart 
card. Mondex, which has now 
been syndicated among a 
wider group of banks, and it 
also been innovative in devel- 
oping personal computer, in- 
teractive and internet bank- 
ing software. Indeed, this is 
an area where NatWest be- 
lieves it can hammer home its 
retail banking advantage in 
the years ahead. 

Not that this win help Mr 
Mimonds. He now plays on a 
much bigger canvas. As well 
as tamtog BT, which always 
feels it knows better than the 

« !S U * tors ' Mr Edmonds 
needs to come to srins with 
tin* Crulckshank agenda. This 
includes allowing a proper 
“£* to develop in Sigw 
without allow- 
to domi - 
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Robinson company to Dav 
h.m a £500,000 dividend 


Pan Atkinson ' 

P aymaster General 
Geoffrey Robinson is set 

toreapdwi^^rfornS 

from hlfh M- ma ^ on pounds 
from his holdings In TransTec_ 

the specialist engineering com- 

gmy be founded. The Sore 
*1?°* ^ hich Robinson 
and his family are beneficia- 
na^uW receive atoSto 

The payout follows Trans- 
Tec's figures for 1997 released 
yesterday showing prSS? 
profits up from mmSinn to 

£16.7 million and a final divi- 
dend of L85p per share 
Mr Robinson holds about is 
per cent of TransTec^^ng 
ham about 28 million S C 
ptese alone would entitle him 

of E t5S°?? ai^teends. on toj 
of the half-year dividend 
payout of about £238,000 d 

hfarket reaction to' Tran- 
results lifted the shares 


TOURIST RATES 

Australia 2.449 
Austria 20.95 
Belgium 61 47 
Canada 2.303 
Cyprus 0.87 
Denmark 11X2 
Finland 9.117 
France 9.965 


— BANK SF1.I s ~ 

Germany 9 vrj 
Greece 528.68 
[tong Kong I 2 .ga 
India 66.76 
Ireland i.ias 
Israel 5JK 
Italy 2.953 
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Els in 

good 

health 

after 

taming 

Tiger 

David Davies finds 
no talk of revenge as 
Bay Hill win makes 
up for Thai hiccup 

E RNIE els accepts the 
inevitability of it alL 
"There's going to be 
rivalry, I suppose," he con- 
ceded- “Probably a lot more 
now, because you guys are 
going to be writing about this, 
and about Thailand. I never 
had revenge in my mmH i 
don't want to talk about 
revenge or that kind or thing, 
because I was not thinking 
, about that out there today." 
But if revenge is a dish best 
eaten cold then there was a 
cool, clinical quality, about 
the way the South African not 
only won the Bay HDl Invita- 
tional on Sunday but, in 
doing so, dismissed the man i 
who had taken .from him a 
Thai tournament he knew he 
should have won. 

Eight , weeks ago Els allowed 
Tiger Woods to make up- 11 
shots on him over the last 36 
helps of the Johnnie Walker 
Classic at the Blue Canyon 
dub in Phuket That surge pro- 
duced a play-off, which the 
/ American won and in the pro- 
, cess devastated JEls. But Els, 
playing 36 holes on Sunday be- 
cause of rain interruptions 
over the first two days, and 
playing them with Woods, 
proved 12 shots better than his 
rival and beat him by 10. 
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Els produced rounds of 65 
and 73 fora 14- under-par total 
of 274 compared to the 73 and 
77 that Woods managed for 
284. Els beat Jeff Maggert and 
Bob Estes by four and Bern- 
hard Langer, the leading 
European, by five. Colin 
Montgomerie three-putted the 
last tor a seven-under 281 to 
finish joint eighth and earn 
$60,000 (£36,000) compared 
with the German’s $88,000 
and Els’s $360,000. 

Lee Westwood from Work- 
sop rather spoiled his chances 
of a high finish with a triple 
bogey at the 3rd and then a 
double bogey at the last But 
on a difficult day, he did not 
lose as much ground as he 


might have done and. with a 
total of 284 for four under, he 
finished joint 13th with 
Woods and Davis Love in and 
won $36,400. 

Els has had a wonderful 
start to the year, having 
played in nine tournaments 
and finishing third on four oc- 
casions. second once and win- 
ning twice. He had a 10th- 
place finish in the Mercedes 
event and last week missed 
the cut in the Honda Classic. 
The last time he missed a cut 
in the United States was at 
the 1997 Semper Open, the 
week before be went on to 
win the US Open. 

Hie Bay Hill event was his 
80th tournament in the US 


since he joined the Tour in 
1994 and his winnings from 
Orlando moved him over the 
$4 million mark, an average 
of $50,000 per event His win | 
on Sunday was the fifth year 
In succession he has tri- 
umphed in the US and only | 
Greg Norman and Phil Mick- 
elson, with six. can boast bet- 
ter records. 

Els admitted afterwards 
that, though the word Thai- 
land never passed his lips all 
day, “you still have thoughts 
going through your mind. 
After all, for the final round I 
had a five-shot lead over 
Tiger and in Thailand it was 
eight But this time I was 
playing with Tiger and It's a 


lot better that way. You can 
see what’s going on and know; 
what you have to do. 

“And 1 have to say this 
reafiy feels good. I played 
with two of the best players in 
the world today, Tiger and 
Davis Love m, and to beat 
them by such a marg in is 
realty a good feeling. 

“I know you guys are going 
to write up a rivalry between 
me and Tiger, and 1 think 
that's probably good for golf, 
but really it's not just me and 
Tiger. There’s so man y at the 
moment It’s Davis, it’s Justin 
Leonard, Phil Mickelson, 
David Duval, and golf is really 
healthy at the moment" 

Els is healthier too. He has 
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Lincoingets 
full treatment 
with new draw 


Millio na ir es* row ... Ernie Els. right, rests his weary feet three holes from home with Davis Love HI and Tiger Woods for company scotthalleran 


engaged a personal fitness 
trainer, lost half a stone and 
said he ffelt the benefit over 
Sunday's long haul. “But” he 
added. T think- f/m jghf I mi ght 
have the night off.” 

• Sweden’s Liselotte Neu- 
mann sank a birdie putt on 
the third play-off hole to beat 
Rosie Jones and take the win- 
ner's cheque for £77,914 in the 
LPGA Standard Register Clas- 
sic in Phoenix, her first title 
this year but the 11th of her 
LPGA Tour career. 

Britain’s Laura Davies 
relinquished her grip on the 
title she had won the previous 
four years with a filial-round 
69 to finish six shots adrift of 
the leaders an 285. 


Ron Cox 

S andwiched between 
the Cheltenham Festival 
and Ain tree, and com- 
ing on the back of a winter of 
all-weather Hat racing, the 
traditional start to the Flat 
turf season at Doncaster on 
Thursday is fast getting lost 
in the logjam of fixtures. 

In an attempt to drum up 
interest in Saturday's Wor- 
thington Lincoln Handicap, 
for which 69 horses stood 
their ground yesterday, the 
Doncaster executive have or- 
ganised a “celebrity draw.” 
After attending the Oscars 
ceremony In Los Angeles. 
Steve Huison, one of the stars 
of The Full Monty, will be at 
Doncaster on Thursday to 
conduct the public draw, 
which allows connections to 
choose a stall for their Lin- 
coln runner, in an order de- 
termined by ballot. 

The effect of the draw over 
Doncaster’s straight mile is 
debatable nowadays, but 
ground conditions will play 
an important part in the 
outcome. 

Mi chael Bell has stated he 
would not be happy to run 
Solar Storm, 10-1 joint 
favourite with Bight Wing in 
Ladbrokes' betting, should 
the ground ride too tost 
However, a rare interna- 
tional flavour is added to this 
year's race with the French- 
trained Punishment an ex- 
pected runner with Gerard ; 
Mosse aboard. 

The seven-year-old's 
English-born trainer John I 
Hammond said: ‘‘All being 1 
well be will run. His owner 
Tony Richards mentioned the I 
idea of the Lincoln six or 
eight weeks ago and I was 
very much in agreement 
“Punishment ran well to 
finish second in quite a nice 
conditions race at Malsons- 
Laffitte that looked like a 


decent first run of the 
season." 

Punishment a 20-1 chance 
with Ladbrokes, finished four 
lengths ahead of Witching 
Hour last time and it will be 
Interesting to see how Julie 
Cecil’s filly performs in the 
Doncaster Mile on Thursday. 

Alamein. sixth behind 
Kuala Lipis last year when 
trained by Willie Haggas. 
proved his well-being when 
winning comfortably on his 
first start for David Nicholls 
at Southwell yesterday. 

“He is in the Lincoln but 
needs a dozen or more of 
those above him in the 
weights to come out if he is to 
get a run, so be will probably 
end up in the Spring Mile on 
Friday,** said Nicbolls, who 
has such a good record with 
other trainers’ cast-offs. 

Looking ahead to the Mar- 
tell Grand National, reports 
that Young Hustler had been 
ruled out of the race and 
might even be retired were 
strenuously denied by the 11- 
year-old‘s trainer Nigel Twis- 
ton-Davies yesterday. 

“He’s not been retired. 
There is a chance he might 
miss the National but the vet 
hasn't even seen him yet!” de- 
clared the trainer. “Young 
Hustler has an enlarged joint 
and we have got to scan him 
tomorrow to see whether he 
will be able to run." 

Twiston-Davies could be on 
the mark with Flapjack Lad 
(3.30) at Chepstow today, but 
the interesting one on this 
card is Oriental Boy (2.30). 

A lightly-raced six-year-old 
trained by Bichard Lee, 
whose fortunes have take a 
turn for the better this sea- 
son. Oriental Boy has shown 
only a glimme r of ability over 
fences but be gets into this 
lowly novice handicap on a 
plater’s mark. Both on looks 
and pedigree, he should be 
capable of better than he has 
shown so far. 


Uttoxeter Jackpot card with guide to the form 


Chepstow runners and riders 
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Charts Chang 
Oak Oak 
Marty Away 

The Cockatoo 
Teal Bay 
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Blearing Away 
BuIhW Bay (nd) 
The (text Waltz 
Son Alert 
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Fontwell programme 


I ROM COX TOP FORM 

2.10 MgUtaAIOBoa AimaSotofl 

I 2.40 S to fante stRydr Bayond Ow teach 

3.10 Crass The Rubicoa Cross Tbe Rahfcoo 

3.40 Tt»Na—maB(nb) TMN uwnsu 

4.10 ThttsDoificate Qdet Confidence 

4.40 M ona eui a Banrdter Qafi 
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1 handy type o# horse. 
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NEWCASTLE 
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g )7-lM W B Vdov (7) — 

M0-7 j llni ft tt 

-10-8 ihmy — 

m 8 Joteoao — 

y 6-100 RBEhar — 

10-10-0 S Gansu — 


Oval, taft-harried undulating course, nealy 2m round wth 250y0a run-in. R« fences h home 


AdBaa: 7-2 ftw Mo Toot 4-r Skoor term 8-1 UysDc Out (teat 8-1 Or Mini HU toss taKar. T3-7 
Omaw Boy. Out O The Btae. 20-lHcysl Pat Btadt 


EtnaiQrt pul emphaals on stamina. 

SoIkf Sood * Denotes MntaB. 

Long dtetaocfl imrtara- Sever POO), Mrs J Cedi, Sift*, 164 mtos. 

Sbrb (tty wkwetK None. 

Bflnkwad ftst fine: ZOO Cabaks. Wsocad: None. 

0 AA BEAGLES NOVICE HURDIE 

2m 11 0yds £2,458(1 6 declared) 

1 * assmsDi K^==^-;a 


3 /V^FAftRBI HANDICAf* HURDLE 

iUv2m 4f 110yds £3,740 (7 decten 


02 IldtoB M TO (SRTFaac 5-11-2 AF 

SN2P- MkH1ttararpaam«Odwritet«7-lI-2 1 BM 

Si Hte kam}jW&-11-2 L M 

StoatpSO) 0 OTM 5-11-2 W ! 

250) ttmtJIcaaaltnH tori 6-11-2 III 

bSW aotetoyru) film 0-11-2 8 J 

20042 ww—tteila pa m JOB 0-11-2 c u 

3 TwpM (1R PRlMtrar 6-1V-2 ■ MM 

PRD WrtBad0r(lflM»nte*y MO-11 II 

0 Isjei fi— te al CT H fMp« 5-70-11 1 ta 

iwa ktoi i*i J&d r-i in! .• * n 

08 BwwBiwy BB M hritogl 4-10-8 — — D to 

500 itm Rated (mCtonaal 4-10-3 6 


2m 4f 110yds £3,740 (7 declared) 

in 1-3 Son 01 JtotasCtfltosMJOoM 5-11-13 BJotoam tt 

-61BM Attri’sDorikmipQRtoddar 10-1 1-7 ttSOBadk.|N — 

430AM DbjhdW ( 41)90 GanriIo6-11-5 — B Dtatnoody tt 

5130 to^(4B2)[>»dos 7-10-7 A Tkmrttd — 

532361 DteaMriffenDUmS-IO-S » Mfc£ayAB9B 

34014 tatea tow (IBB tel 10-10-2 T DmesMs B7 

1520P Carirt any (28) (08 GlfcCntfT 7-10-0 P MW 87 

9-4 Dttei, 7-2 SO) 01 Arioi 4-1 ^rlng Oas. 5-1 feynto. 8-1 drift Boy. 10-1 JHpeto i Dario. 


S OAosna handicap chase 

nlv3m £3.488 (9 declared) 


» 04 (Mato 

Bariagp 5-2 Undmn, 7-2 U 
tori, rnwt Htna. too 


flgMfi»4-u>-3 Hr S taadt j 

4a, 9-2 ton Sntti M ton fts«v 10-1 tonttn Scene, i 
ity. 20-1 toFl Rwwb, 25-1 tooriq 


F23IP2 Dal 
oriie gw 
13-svwr 
1F155SMB . 

8 1TUW MariTiUit«pl)TRnte9-11-a 8 Mil inn — 

B 21-04F TW tan OSj 0 toanwod 11-10-13 6 Bjdn IT 

7 -38*17 MTltx (14) 98 PR K Bfchop 12-10-8 L Barcy tt 

I P-6224 HWKklri Of) JQNIsdttRtari 9-10-3 8 UwB y u 86 

• P1513 WwBbda WOT OT HUs MO-O R JaWna 85 

BritoT M ueocsori. 7-2 CM Wn. M fepjaA ut Mete flbto, 7-1 to NgMft. M The Ita tateh. 
10-1 Mato's Ut 18-1 tfl Trta, 25-1 Mari Dn» 

A #W%C 0 URTSBUNG HURDIE 

■fiVW2m 1 1 0yds £1, 562 (B declared) 

1 -61422 to— luidWB an MPW 5-11-12 A P McCoy Ateflfl 

2 1/242- C*WatePrap7S){D)OOTteaM1-7 ,V SkOtny 82 

3 OOBJ BwttePteJ«)Hiwi)5-11'2 .... SoaHt tttohol — 

4 FW7 DteteW W oVriMS 7-1 V2 Mr S Doaok tt tt 

5 2560TO MotriM&CttriiffnWfltaWs 7-11-2 X Oummaa — 

8 -073 Snsta SpedM n»} Pft*rr) 5-112 S Burnt* 85 

7 7-01 AHtOdWIBRjPikf 6-10-11 ^ A Undos — 


3m £3,488 (9 declared) 

taMrili PS HBntteock 9-12-0 P Bata 00 

CtoittM J»0 (RNTritataM 10-11-7 J 6MriWi0 tt 

■tela nweirOTTODfta 12-11-4 6 BbWda p) — 

Wriiadt pnM«MwB-n-4 A IWnriaaMO 

■atofa lad (IS) (0) T Fmte 9-11-3 — B Mi tin — 


A OAAWIL NOVICE HANDICAP CHASE 

2m 3f 1 1 0yds £2^96 () 0 dectarecQ 

1 »2P-2 Bril 07) J Btad 8-11-10 


o AAFWICETS 'NAT 10 NAI HUNT NOVICE HURDLE 

OMHV2m 2f 1 1 0yds £2,660 fl 6 dedareefl 


S 250 OPO MoasBriEiapadiff 7 ) 0 NflHDltete 7 - 11-2 Tltetm — 

8 - 4 TFS Sarin 8 MWni)Ptolcr 15 -lT 5 _ S 9 nri 85 

7 F -00 ABI«RtdI(B)RjPitf 6 - 10-11 A Tteritaa — 

8 O ttny te d PH JWiri 4 - 10-8 B Jrima — 

BteBri « PtoM toon. M Uurttfa toopade, M CenW ft*. OoNyab. 12-1 Sum Speaa 


rV2m2f 110yds £2,660 (IPdeciarete . 

23-21S Ban rri g2)(8gPBo»affi 7-17-7 

B1« Stool ttaette (M| UPhwM 1-7 

PP4»»taririWw»LWri 5-11-0 

OOFTO DHanpi)MWdtnricKMi-0 

5«B Bri»W»AWtonw5-ll-0 

3H> RytegOapH JQtadHl-0 — 

21-543 &WlMnaMRftri5-T»-0 

OP Won Hri y tt V Onttop 6-11-0 

Q3PW »yW teriftTJ f*cty>*KsB-n~0 

4 Stem Mac CS) P Haags 5-11-0 

04 7W ta i i swi i fiHMWSttriri 5-11-0 

6- EritHrdlyesef 6 Lltoa* 6-10-9 

P DwiylnMJCfterin 6-10-9 


P OwijrUnflSJCftuta 5-10-3 

10 IriwFMriQB II JtttNfe 5-10-9 

0 taw Attri A E JdIiedi 5-10-3 

00 UKMsarBay (U) J tUn 5-10-9 

rn-4fitan Tinm. 7-2 Ha) tote 0-2 9W Dari, 6-1 ta 


Vtafiy tt 

> mi — 

DffSrimn 87 

—Kion - 

HARtaori K 
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— 6 Bogan — 

-:^’KS§ = 

an 7-1 St*» Mac. 6-: Hero fh 


^ * A Q AEARTOSTOTaS HUNTH 1 CHASE (Amateur RWm) 

SSS tt w\#3ni £1 ,590 (6 declared) 


512-21 Doric SHt (171 1 
F-3U12 Botond Ham (it 
TP 072 SoodnrAlarii 
32-253 AnJsrnflfBRL 


RC BMW 14-12-7 1ft E WM I 

npoantogi 12-12-7 Mr C ton I 

7 teJUMV 14-72-3 WjrauoBl 

S 10-12-0 Mr A Pile* l 


4 32-253 AicWr(t9) IS R Lari 10-12-0 Hr A Pit* 1 

5 1M13 Procotan » Hi Haarart 10-12-0 tt J H Mttnd ft - 

6 22033 tttattTTlffJTich 14-12-0 Mbs T Btaay 0) I 

Briar: otoiB O ttriSM, iT-lPHatoillteaa. 14-1 Good Fa A Lott 20-1 ftn ri. Praarm 

E #\^%WHPPERS H STMDIARO OPEN NATIONAL HUNT FLAT RACE 

5MA/2I7? 1 Jftds £1 ,466 ne dsdared) 


A 4 AHORSE &H 0 (M)HUN 1 B 1 CHASE (Amateur RMera) 

1 w2m 3f £1,210 (8 declared) 

1 3J2-21 PdwtotetariCIflkfaK torts 10-13-6 -A Wripa 0 

2 tab tartdte»p5) A tortn 8-l2-l p Moalrijrw y Bag 


P6PP5 Eriodd Hontt Iks UR EafiMtn 1I-1M T Sto Q 

D-P2U4 ■BnrinoTmHItonao 10-12-0 A Cterri-rite g) 85 

M-pu Ui n i M i fcri ttHseaitta 10-12-0 tas a ww* rt — 

4X253 UiSBm M* tW»fr-l2-0 P Mc AriW (7 )* — 

43171 ThriDate*tatT7)UcUR]«rar,&-1?-Q D C Brian 0 » 

14-FJ 5 H»CS5teB* (8) HlSlri 7-12-0 A tar PJ B, 

: 7-4 PAcM tonic. 3-1 Ori Contain. 4-1 Thus Durian. T2-1 tod LgU, I Bntas 


W2m 1 10yds £1,466 (J6 declared) 

120 tttaGqri|8n(B)UFtoa5-1 < V-11 A 9 

AriteMateMTsstenSno 5-11-4 ■-.■.S ljcnl m 

MMnnsrDtoriS-lH SoyMo ***■« 

48 HtW«n(iaHnMJoa4i6-ll-4 C Uw a ton 

CriNwa-RtoMrMi-4 «*»! 

20 rim pa Ptttfcs 5-11-4 - R taw* 

■orinttm C Eteri B-1T-4 p Mg 

3 Otanatp) J6>kxd 5-11-4 L Aiptt 

I- OteyRrdmON ami! 5-11-4 Hr S tarit 

PririJMPFsri5-n-4 — Ata 

4»2 Bdlta pflj Tut* 6-11-4 - -I'M 

SManHHttG Dados 6-1 M -{to 

ta Boa* fariU D Hdotai 6-1 1-4 ■ *ta 

1 North Tymp4)ffi) RAM 4-1 1-3 A 1 *” 

Jrior EnnnRJ PHeo MM3 . 

Hnoittri a Brine 4-10-5 * wptar 

-2 Ms byte. 5-1 ta Bond KrARL 6-7 Jriu. Ofttfm. 7-1 Ma'i Kdb. B -1 Mtoy HA 


A >|^% 6 RANDSPLBQH)URHANINCAP HURDLE 

M * IV2m 6f Iioyds £2.436 (9 dectared) 
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S 00021 
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f PBXEP 
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COURSE SPECUUSTS 
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« 
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26 
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60 
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13 
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12 
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t. 
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Ee 
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Trainer watch 


IWftttrinamlnanraWMinttaBrifMntetoraHwtniMrtttotfWklnnaiBataBS-- 
ra nri* 3^40 Cahfc Rnrty.R (tan 10BL Moos 6 Bonlirsno. Andrew Stetay bR Rem. 
ChnriancZdl tori. CflrtBab nife JCriS Sharaan. JOa teOOttd. 4 OOCrisriftt. J Wri bO 
OTUfc 430 Good Fte ALari.i AMtatorimYtMte 

Utaatec 320 flmjtai. R Afen »A totoy: Itenmn Heri. G tomffl n W Ctey: SunmerHe Vtood. P Moonoy 
to ALFtebes LSuteaytatat G Hriood toG Tta«r 


■edfari Worth (9-3 Jt Fav)- 21 ran X. 1 (M 
Code) Tots: £44 W: EB60, Cl AO, C2 >HLDihU 
F: £94.00. Trta 081.10. CSF: E104J4. Mwi 
Runner: atOUsgic. 

PUCCPOTlE3tUO 6HUU7POTS £9.90. 

juwaooTi n77.TO. 

SOVTHWELL 

2.16 (1n|i 1. LUCKY Mn O WL C 
Carver (9-2); 2, n aa nln a P n attily f7-11: B, 
■nra Prairirar Bri. (4-1). 7-2 Fav PSBna. 
10 ran Mi. 1. (A Canon) Tots: D5IW CZ.1D. 
try in wm Dual F: C173JO. CSF: £35.71. 
trta 07 20. Trteast £13934. 

aM m 1 , alA -E M. Ala* Greaves 
(11-21: 2, Ugh Crodar (16-11: 3, Uap- 
rip Bey (6-5 Fav). 8 ran IX. IK. (O Motions) 
Tata £4.80: £1 40. tl.W. CI-OJ- ^ * 
£2990. CSF: £78l46- 

2.16 (1m)i I. UTTU BRAVE, J Tale 


(10-1); 2, EOS Nri* (5-8 Fav): 3. Ufr 
BadtaM (1 1-4). B ran Nk. X (J Euataeoj Tots: 
C13.10-. r?.2Q. £1.10. £l JO. Dual F: £820, 
CSF: Trio: £3. B0. £16.70, 

MG (Ira «tte -*, CA2IMBIE LADY, O 
Pears (6-1): S, Used (100-30); 3, Cho ral 
nrai (3-1). 8-4 Fav 3wsemeas Harsetl. 6 
ran 1, at (J Eyre) Tote: £7.60; £2.40. OJB. 
DF: £1080. CSF: £2156. 

4.1S (Sty 1, DAMDSTWBS, A McCardiy 
(7-21:2, Junfcii WnTna(9-4Fav):a,WysB- 
eri Redoe (7-D 9 ran X 2. (K ivory) Ton: 
E3J0:£iS0.£i 80. £1 SOL Dual F: £622 Trta. 
C12A0. CSFtCiDlBI. 

4^0 (80: 1, ttAHflNQOh ACtortt (12-1): 2. 
Btra l a rt ora (B-1): 3^I h»a )iri a fi (100-00). 
9-4 Fav Knotty Hill. B ran Shd, hd. (J Ako- 
hurau Tote. £1X60: £3«J. £140. £170. OF: 
£43.90 CSF: £94.57. TrtcasC E360J2. 
teiADPoneirao. puuctetm E3a». 


CHEPSTOW 

UTTOXETER 

FONTWELL 


COMMENTARY 

771 

772 

773 


RESULTS 

781 

782 

783 


ALL COURSES COMMENTARY 0891 222 780 
ALL COURSES RESULTS ©891222 790 

Cals cost 5(to p» tw w *i iwea TIS Puc, Atant House, UMXW EC2A4M. 
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French face 
huge fine in 
tickets row 


Jon Henley in Parts 

and John Duncan 


T HE World Cup orga- 
nising committee 
today faces legal 
action Cram the Euro- 
pean C ommiss ion over its 
refusal to make more than 
110,000 tickets available ex- 
clusively outside France. The 

action could lead to a multi- 
million-pound fine of up to a 
10 per cent of the tourna- 
ment's revenue. 

The EC it would imme- 
diately instigate formal pro- 
ceedings against the organis- 
ing committee (CFO) for 
releasing only 50,000 of the 
160,772 tickets still to be allo- 
cated. They will be offered on a 
Orst-com e- firs t- served basis, 
the CFO said. However, that 
will favour domestic buyers. 

“They called us to say that 
they could not agree to malm 
the tickets available to non- 
French residents only." a Com- 
mission spokesman said 
‘This is not good enough." 

England supporters have 
been allocated little more 
than 9,000 tickets in total for 
their three group matches. 

The Commission first com- 
plained last month about the 
numbers of the 2*4 million 
tickets that had already been 
sold in France, and last week 
insisted at a meeting with or- 
ganisers that the remainder 
be sold exclusively outside 
France. 

"The CFO Is willing to 
allow all supporters from 
Europe to have access to 
these tickets," a spokesman 
said. "But it refuses to accept 
that the French public should 
be excluded from buying 
these tickets.” 

He added that they will be 
sold directly to the public via 
a telephone hotline with 60 
multilingual operators. Buy- 


ers will no longer need a 
French address, payment can 
be made in currencies other 
than the franc, and the hot- 
line number is to be adver- 
tised overseas and on the 
World Cup website. 

France was told that the 
Commission considered the 
allocation policy unfair be- 
cause it gave French citizens 
better access to tickets than 
citizens of other EC 
countries, which is against 
EC competition policy. 

The Commission gave 
France two weeks to come op 
with a formula for selling the 
extra tickets to foreign terns to 
redress the balance. The 
refusal may be partly due to 
"political pressures’*, accord- 
ing to a spokesman. That is 
thought to refier to the font 
that French taxpayers 
stumped up a third of the bill 
to renovate the stadiums. 

The sports minister Tony 
Banks, who flew out to South 
America last night to boost 
England’s 2006 campaign to 


host the tournament, said 
that ttMHigfi France is in a dif- 
ficult position, lessons must 
be learnt "It has to remem- 
bered by future organisers 
that when you offer to host 
the World Cup it is on behalf 
of the rest of the world not on 
your own behalf," he said. 
"You have to be sure to be as 
generous to your guests as 
you are to yourselves." 

The Football Association is 
keen not to appear to be snip- 
ing at the organisers so close 
to the tournament and with 
its 2006 bid in the pipeline. 
!“We are not going to get in- 
volved In the politics of the 
European Commission," said 
David Davies, the FA director 
of communications. "Our pri- 
ority is to get the last possible 
ticket we can for En glish sup- 
porters and we are not inter- 
ested in the politics.” 


Curcic wedding 
fillip for Palace 


S ASA CURCIC, Aston 
Villa's unsettled Yugo- 
slav midfielder, may be 
given the chance to salvage 
his career with Crystal Palace 
after marrying an English 
woman. 

Curcic. a £1 million target 
for Palace, faced the prospect 
of being denied another work 
permit because he has not 
played enough games for 
Villa, but he brought forward 
his wedding to last Tuesday 
and has averted the threat of 
being deported. 

Curcic has until 5pm on 
Thursday, transfer deadline 
day, to leave Villa Park. Al- 
though Palace is bis most 
likely destination Fulham are 
also said to be interested in 
him. - 1 would be very happy 
to play for Palace but until 
I’ve signed I can’t take any- 
thing at all for granted,” he 
said. 

Remi Garde looks likely to 
leave Arsenal at the end of 
the season and return to his 
former club Lyons. The 31- 
year-old French utility player 
has been at Highbury for two 


seasons after joining on a free 
transfer from Strasbourg, but 
is now hoping to return to the 
dub where he was captain. 

He is out of contract in the 
summer and has had prelimi- 
nary talks with Lyons. “They 
have spoken to me and left 
the door open for a return, 
said Garde, who has been a 
firings member of the side but 
has been involved in Ar- 
senal’s FA Cup run. 

Sir Jack Hayward, presi- 
dent and chairman of Wolves, 
Arsenal's semi-final oppo- 
nents, is out of hospital and 
increasingly optimistic about 
being at Villa Park to see the 
sides meet on Sunday week. 
The 74-year-old is recuperat- 
ing in Los Angeles after hav- 
ing a triple heart bypass oper- 
ation last week. 

Watford, the stuttering 
Second Division leaders, have 
extended the striker Dominic 
Foley's loan from Wolves 
until the end of the season. 
The Republic of Ireland 
Under-2l international has 
been with the Hornets since 
the beginning of March. 


Scotland are seven down 


^GOTLAND'S manager 
'OlCraig Brown will be with- 
out five midfield players for 
the World Cup warm-up game 
against Denmark at Itarox 
tomorrow night 

The withdrawal through in- 
jury yesterday of Celtic's Paul 
Lambert and Craig Burley 
meant Brown was without 
seven of his original list when 
the squad assembled in Glas- 
gow. The captain Gary McAl- 
lister, John Collins and David 
Hopkin had already been 
ruled out and the strikers 
Kevin Gallacher and Gordon 
Durie are also laid up. 

The national team manager 
has resisted the temptation to 
call up players from the B 
team who free Wales tonight. 
"My reaction to Lambert and 


Burley being unavailable is 
one of disappointment but 
cometh the hour, cometh the 
man," Brown said. 

"We have players like Stu- 
art McCall, Scot Gemmill and 
Billy M cK inla y to call on, so 
it's not all gloom." 

The Celtic striker Darren 
Jackson will start the match, 
possibly partnering Scott 
Booth, the former Aberdeen 
player who Is on loan to 
Utrecht from Borussia Dort- 
mund. Brown will decide 
today whether the goalkeeper 
Jim Leighton, Tom Boyd or 
Colin Hendry will be awarded 
the captaincy. 

The Danish squad includes 
Brian Laudrup, of Rangers, 
and Celtic’s Marc Rleper and 
Morten Wieghorst 


Team talk 
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Keep smiling through . . . Lawrie McMenemy, right, and his coach Joe Jordan find some amusement during training in Belfast 

Big Mac covers troubles with relish 


Michael Walker finds Lawrie McMenemy trying to build bridges 
at Stormont as his Northern Ireland squad collapses around him 


M ONDAY morning, 
Stormont build- 
ings. Belfast new 
eras require new 
talking but it was the same 
old, big faces making their 
way up to see Mb Mowlem 
yesterday. 

There was “Big" Gerry 
Adams, of course, leading the 
Sinn Fein battalion, sorry 
delegation, and “Big” lan 
Paisley carrying a poster that 
read "Bloody and deceitful 
men will not live out their 
days". But there was at least 
one new and nearly fresh- 
faced kid on Ulster’s chopping 
block, "Big” Lawrie 
McMenemy. 

At 61, “Big Mac”, as he has 
been christened in a doomed 
attempt to mirror the “Big 
Jack” Charlton aura, is a bit 
old to be taking up new chal- 
lenges. but bare he was In 
Stormont's civil servants’ 
sports dub facing his own 
Northern Ireland question 
time. 

It is six weeks since 
McMenemy became the ex- 
tremely surprising replace- 
ment for Bryan Hamilton as 
the North's manager, and 
tomorrow night at Windsor 


Park he takes charge of his 
first game, a friendly against 
Slovakia. 

Yesterday, therefore, 
McMenemy, flanked by his 
captain Steve Lomas and 
Newcastle’s winger Keith G3- 
lespie, was meeting the media 
people to answer the usual 
gentle questions about dead 
legs and strained thighs. It 
was tame stuff and masked 
Hie undercurrent of scepti- 


that people don't like to talk 
about here." 

Suddenly his colleagues' 
eyes widened and their chests 
tightened — asking political 
questions 2 00 yards away was 
fine, but with the Northern 
Ireland football team politics 
are always left outside the 
dressing-room door. 

When the reporters' next 
four words were "it’s about 
the state...”, even “Big 1 ' 


and having called Steve 
Morrow “Jeff”. McMenemy 
then showed that he had done 
a little homework by inform- 
ing the questioners that the 
pitch was poor because it was 
39 years old. 

‘Tve been told it will be 
done In the summer, although 
when 1 asked If there had 
been a game on it on Saturday 
I was told *no’. But they didn’t 
tell me there had been one on 
Friday night So I'm getting to 
know the locals a little bit” 

That task should be straight- 
forward, aeon-ding to McMen- 
emy. “We’re from similar 


‘We are going into the First and Second Divisions 
now. I don’t bump into Glenn Hoddle very often’ 


Results 


Golf 

BAY HILL MVrrATIOIIAL (Orlando; Fla): 
id rand >mm (US unless stcdadi: 
274 E Els (SA) 07, 89. 65. 73. 278 J Uag- 
Hdft TO. 71. 63, 68: B Es»s 68. 71. 87. 71. 
070 B Lan (far (QorJ 88, 73. 89, 89: M C&l- 
CBveccMa 70. 63. 89, 71. S8Q C Parry 
(AUS) 70. 71. 70, 68: S Slrtckor 67, 72. 68. 

73. 281 J Furyk 70. 72, Gfi, 70: C Montgo- 
merie (QB) 71. 68, 73. G9. 382 C Stadlar 

70. 73, 70. 70; A M«B»» 69. 74. 70. 70: S 
Art as (Trln) 69. 74. 73. 87. 284 G Walla 
(NZJ 71. 70. 7d. 00; G Krafl 71. 70. 70. 73: L 
Westwood (GB) 70. 69. 69. 76: D Love 68. 
66. 7S, 75; T Woods 84. 70. 73. 77. *SB D 
Toma 70, 72, 69, 74; R Cochran TO. 74. 67. 
74; J Don Blake 69. 75. 71. 70; D Martin 71. 
73, 70. 71; D Love 68. 66, 75. 76 JUkkSSS 
p Harrington (Ire) 71,73 , 76. 75. 
STANDARD RKMSrot CLASSIC (Ptno- 
ni»): RmI m il d ecnrw (US unless 
slated): 270 L Neumann iSwo) 68. 67, W>. 
74; R Jones TO. 72. G7. 70 (Neumann won al 
ttiird hole tx piainoll). 280 C Johnston- 
Forbes 71. 71. 69. 69 281 L Kane 71. 72. 

71. 87; D Andrews 74. 71. 67, 69; A Soren- 
stam ISwe) 72L 68. 72. 69. 282 J Gat- 
ianher-Smltti 69. 72. 7D. 71; H Alfredradn 
(S«e| 69. TO, 72. 71. 2SS J Crofter (Aral 

72. 68. 73. 70: M McCann 71. 66. 71, 72; C 
Flgg-Currier 67. 72. 71, 73: J Inkster 74. 64. 

72. 73. 284 C Sorenstam (Sire) 75. 71. 71. 
87; W-Wtod 73. 66. 72. 71. M Mellon 70. 69. 

73. 72. 288 L Devins (G81 70. 77. 83. 69. D 
Htohart (Can) 72. 71. 71. 71. 284 C Nite- 
mark ISwe) 74, e& 73. 71. 230 So Rl Pax 
(K on 74. 73. 73. 69. S Croce (Ha) 75. 68. 75. 
71; L Hackney (GB) 71. 71. 73. 74. 200 A 
DIDOS (Per) 71, 70, 78, 73 292 G Graham 
(Con) 7G. 72. 75. 70. 202 L BemvenuH (Br) 

74. 71. 75. 73: S SmuJwtcX (GB) 74. 71. 73. 

75. 298 C Koch (Swel 73. 73. 78. 74 300 J 
Stopnenaen |Au«| 73. 72. 78, 77. 

Tennis 

ATP UPTON CHAMPIONSHIPS (Key 
Blscayne, Fla): Third round: M ISos I Chi) 
bt T Haas iGerj CM. 6-3: v KMeMnv 
(Rue) bt J Stem erlnk fNsch) 6-4, 7-6, A 
‘ out (US) M V Spades (US) 6-4. 7-6; j 
— | o (US) bt P Haarnuls INeth) B-3 rot 
O h ra t a u x in (Gro) t* D van Scfteothng&n 
(Nath) 6-3. 6-4; A Coots (Sp) H C Plollnc 
(Fr) 7-6. 3-6. 6-3. T Henman |GB) bl C 
Moya (So) 6-1, 6-4; F S ant o ro (Fr) tt S 
Prieto (Aral 6-2. 5-?. W r wwta (SA| m p 
Sampras (US) 0-6. 7-6, 8-3. 

Warworn nerd rwmfc M Hbigla rSwftZ) M 
J Kruger ISA) 6-0. 6-0; J Howto* (Czel hi 
J Kandarr iGer) 6-3. 4-6. 6-0; A C oat a er 
(SA) hi N Zvereva (Blr) 7-5, 6-3; A Smr- 
cb«r Vfearto (Sp) M F Latal (Arg) 8-0. 

6- 1, C Martinez (Sp) N N Sawamatui 
(japan) 5-2. 6-2 N TmsIm (Ft) bt H Ne- 
gyova 13lo) 6-1, 6-1; 8 Tutncf (Frt M L 
McNoll (US) 6-3. 6-3. A IMar I Gar I to s 
Appelmont (Bel) 6-7 6-4 6-4. S Farina 
il*j W A Sugiyama (Japan) 6-3. 7-5. It 
_ Mte (D) hi Y BasukJ (ma| 6-4, 3-fl. G-J; 
M A Venta (Ven) Bt E Ukhovtaeva (Rus) 

7- 5. 5-7, 6-3; 5 Wafatra (US) bt 6 Paulin 
(Ant) 6-3, 6-2; P Schny il er (Swlc) bt T 
Tanasupam (Thai) 6-0. 6-2; L D» . v ig or 1 
(US) M F U (Chi) 3-6. 6-1. 5-O.T Wtofamu 
(US) hi O Barabanschikova (Blr) P-2, fl-i 
Fourth mm* J Novotna (Czel to A 
Huber (Ger) 6-2. S-K 8 Willacra (US) bt P 
Schnyder (Swift) W. 4-6. 6-i A Sowdton 
VIcaHa (Sp) bt M Versa (Ven) 6-z. 6-1; ■ 

J“» (SwiHJ bl S Teetud (Fr) 8-d 5-7. 

8- 2: * FMn (It) bl A Cactzar (SA) 6-7. 
8-2. 8-1 

ATP GRAND PfUX KAS3AN U (Cbm- 
Maneal: Uni mmk A rmtmia (Sp) bt 
F Sqwllarl £-3. 6-4. C Ruod (Nor- 
way) bl M Martel li (111 6-4. 8-4. P Meant* 
(Sp) bt J Van LoUum (Neth) 1-8. 6-3. 8-0. A 
- M (HI bl A Pevel (Rom) 8-7. 7-S. 
8-3; J &Hb (Sp) bl A Martin (Sp) 6-2. 

. BSdMNum (Noth) bt A Lopaz-Moron 
8-2. 7-5; D SiWtgiSimlll III) M U Tanln 
(Mori 7-5. 6-1; J Mas (Sp) bl U El Ann* 
(Mar) 6-1. 6-4. 


clsm that greeted his appoint- 
ment McMenemy is the first 
non-Ulsterman in the job, and 
it has been noted. 

There was, however, one 
magic moment when it 
seemed that all decorum was 
about to be broken as the al- 
ways unmentioned political- 
religious agenda appeared to 
loom on the horizon. 

“Can I ask you a question," 
said a journalist from one of 
Belfast’s morning papers. 
“It’s in relation to a situation 


Basketball 

MBA: Minnesota 102, Vancouver 8B: Hous- 
ton 103. Dallas 86: Phoenix 109. Seattle 
102; Cleveland 100. LA Clippers 79. Utah 
134, New York 119 (2«l; Detroll 105. At- 
lanta 98; Miami 112. Portland 80; Chicago 
102. Toronto 100; Boston 108. Philadelphia 
90; Orlando 92. Golden State 83; Indiana 
96. Milwaukee 94 lot); Washington 102. 
New Jersey 100 (PI); LA Lakers 96. Sacra 
mento S3; San Antonio S3, Phoenix S3. 
LuswHaS smns a i Kaatam Coator- 
nsn Atlaatie Dlvisioa: 1, Miami 
(W4B-L21-Pct.B9fl-GB0): 2, New York 
(J7-31 -.544-1(0); 3. Washington (35-33- 
.515-13). Cental DMMorc 1. ’Chicago 
(W51-174>cL750-GB0); 2. Indiana 148-20- 
.706-3); 3, Charlotte (43-24- 642-7K1. 
Watm Cto N toncw BM—d Dhr- 
bkm 1. "Utah (WSO-L 17-Pa. 746-GBOK 2. 
-San Antonio (46-22-.6A9-4K): 

3. Houston (36-31-537-14). Racine Div- 
iaiWE 1. -Seattle (W50-L174>cl.746-GB0J: 
2, *LA Lakers |48-19-.716-2|; 3. *Phoenl* 
(4S-23-.B62-5X1. (*=Cllnched pi ay -dll 
pioco). 

Chess 

AMBBR TOURAMENT (Monaco): Rocnd 
7i V Ivanchuk (lArrl IK. V Kramnik |Rus) J£ 
M Sadler (Eng; 0. L Liubojevlc (Yugo) £ A 
Swrov (Spi IK. P Mkolic (Bos) X- V An and 
(Ind) 1. L van WWy (Nem) 1. A Karpov 
fRra) 1. v Topatov (Bui) 1. Dowd Sr Kar- 
pov i*. Kramnik I; J Lautier (Fr) 1(. Sadler 
<; Sfiirov 2. Topalov O. A nano X. piket lX 
Lasdera Kramnik. Shlrov ifflt Ivanchuk 
ID: Karpov, van Wely BX: An and. Topalov 
B. Aim Sadler 4X. 

UK L NAQ UM (Birmlngnam). H — 4 7t 
Wood Green 34. Slough 4K. Gwwtord 2K. 
Barfxcan SX; BrlbEh Chess Magazine 4X. 
South Wales 3V invtaa Knlgnta Kent 4X. 
North Wea 3X; Northumbria IX. Richmond 
fiX. Bristol 3X. Midlands 4X. I.eadarr Mid- 
lands 13 match pcs (37X game pcs); invicu 
Knigms Kem 12 |3SX); Sough 10 (3250. 
Barbican 10 fSlt: Richmond 9 «»i. 


Ice Hockey 


NATIONAL LEAOUfc Pl*y-ori tlnah 

Gtoldtoid 5. Kingston 1. 

NHL* Chicago 1. Boston O, Pittsburgh Q. 
Dallas D. Anaheim 5. Ottawa i NY Island- 
ers 3. Edrmmon 1; Philadelphia 5. NY 
Rangers 4 (ot); Ptwenu 3. Gan Jose 1; 
Calgary 5. SI Louis 3. L n» A i| Bwwtoix 
Eastern CwNnm» Honbmt Dtv- 
Wo « 1. 'Pittsburgh (W36-U9-T15-GF196- 
GA161-Ptsfl7): S. Boston (31-25-13-180- 
162-75); 3. Montreal (3B-28-9-196-1 75-73) 
Atlantic Divitlaai 1, New Jorsay 
(YH43-L16-TB-GF1SM-GA13&-PI993}; 2. Phil- 
adelphia 136-21-1 1-2D4-15SWB); 3. Wash- 
ington (32-26-11-183-175-751. Western 
Con fe r en ce : Central DMMam 1. -OaPas 
(W42-L16-TU-GF2lM!Al37-Pis95): 2. De- 
li oil (38-19-13-211-166-09): 3. SI Louis 
(36- £6-8-205-168-60). Padtic DhUoa 1. 
Colorado 1 W3Q-L19T 16-GFSOB- 
GA175— Pia881: 2. LA (32-25-11-187- 
178-751: 3. Edmonton (27-34-10-175- 
199-64). (’=Clinchod play -off place] 


Motor Sport 


RALLY OF PORTUGAL (MaUoInhas)' 
ne too (leaders after ran sugaa): l. C 
Mcflao/N Grist (091 Subaru Improzo ihr 
33mlh CS-Ssec 2. i KanMainen/J Repo 
(Fin) Ford Escort at 44J2S6C; 3, C 3aifiz/L 
Moya (Sp) Toyota Corolla 49.6; 4. T Ma- 
UnenW Mannbenm^d (Bn) MhaubteM 
Lancer 958: 5. F Lows Smets (Bet) 
Toyota Corolla imin 11.8: 6. H Burnam 
FHjid (GB) MltsublSM CJttlwna imin 13.5. 7. 
P LurtUrF Pom (II) Subaru impreza imm 
20.9: ft T RaoatroenVL Backman (Swe) 
Toyota Corolla Imin 37.1; 9, A VaienerVF 
Gallagher (Hn/GB) Fort Escort 2rrtn 012; 
10. G do Mevlua/J M Fortin IBM) Subaru 
Imprela 2mrn 33.9 

Sailing 

WHITBREAD ROUND THI WORLD 
dacSi iq umitlnnn 1, EF Lan- 
guage (5w«) Z 050.6 mil« to flftiph; 2, Silk 
Cut (Engl 10 jB miles behind loader, 3, 


Lawrie looked aghast, patting 
his right hand over his heart, 
maybe to make sure it was 
stai beating. So when the 
punchline arrived — "... of 
the pitch at Windsor Park” — 
there were massive sighs of 
relief all round. 

McMenemy’s was the great- 
est "That’s the biggest prob- 
lem you’ve got here, the state 
erf the pitch?" he replied to 
nervous laughter. 

Having previously turned 
to Gillespie to ask him his age 


Innovation Kvaemer (Non 298; 4. Swodish 
Match (Swel 33Jr 5, Merit Cup (Mon) 41 3; 
8. Chorals Racing (US) 686; 7. Toshiba 
(US) 78.3; 8. BruneJSunergy (Noth) 89.7; 9. 
Education (Swel 138 4. 


Squash 


HUNGARIAN OHH IBudapost): Final; p 
Jd tniwi (Eng) bl O Harris (Engl 5-15. 
15-8. 15-«, 15-10. 


Fixtures 


(7 SO unless stored) 

Football 

IKTERMATIOIMLi EcoUond v Wains 
u-zi FRIENDLY MATCHES: ScotlaiW v 
Denmark (2.0); Switzerland v England 
(701: Czach Rep v Rop ol Ireland (3 30) 
NATIONWIDE LEAGUBi Second Div 
h to r Grirmbv v Plirmoulh 17.451 . PoM- 
ponedr Fulnam v Walsall. Third P Md aa 
Shrewsbury v Lincoln C (7 45j. 

SCOTTISH LEMXIB Find DMriM Fal- 
kirk v Parllck. Third DMMom Floss Co v 
Alloa 

CM VAUXHALL CONFBOICG: Chor- 
tonnam v Kiddarmlnster (745j; Welling v 
Fomborough |7.45). 

UNVBOMD LEAGUE: Pnwhr DMaha 

WinWord Utd v Bar raw (7 45 1 Fksl Dh- 
Wort: Boiper Tn v Siocksbridge F'S. Bux- 
ton v Lincoln Utd. Flitlon v Wilton Alb; 
Mallack Tn v Harrogate Tn: Whlbav Bay v 
Gl Harwood Tn: Worksop Tn v Esslwood 
Tn. Fraddnra C«a Tumi !»■■!. <»ca«l 
topi Guhels, v ABhton Uld 


Blvth v Gains- 
borough. Second leg; Chorley v 
Altrincham 

RYMAN LEAGUE: Pranhr DhfWmm 

Basingstoke v Hltchin (7.45); Boroham 
wood » Harrow Bor. Carahailgn v Che- 
sham, St Ait>ans v Oitord C pm m*- 
lalcm Bop no> Regis Tn v Leyton Pennant 
Maidenhead Uld v Berxhameted Tn: Rom- 
lord v Biller i cay Tn. Thamo Uld v Staines 
Tn: WambJey v Unondge. Second Dtw 
toloK Eon am Tn v Hungorlwd Tn. Weatd- 
stone v Tilbury. Windsor & Eton v Tooling 
A MrlCham: Wlvenhoe Tn v Witham Tn. 
Third Btniatuu. Clapton v Hemal Hemp- 
slftKr. Corimhran v Ware; Epsom & Ewell v 
Aveley. Hertford Tn v E Thurrock Utd. PhB 
MaodMni 1 Cwp< somMbtal) Hendon v 
Maidenhead. 

DR MARTENS LEAQUfc Prixnlor Dhr- 
■ttton: Bromsgrovo v Ashtord Tn (7.45); 
Camp ridge C v Kings Lynn: Hastings v 
Worcester C. MMand DhMmi Roddtlch 
Utd • Stourbridge. Somhorn Divtahm; 
Float Tn v Bashley. Tonbridge v Newport 
loW; Witney Tn v Cirencester Tn. Cup> 
SximMiMai, a nc o n d tmgi Radditth Uld v 
Ukoston Tn. 

MLW COUNTIES IXAGUBi Hm Din 

Uktnt Aihcnon Cal v Chaddorton; New- 
castle Tn v Gios90p r® Rosscndale Utd v 
Hoikc 98; Sullord C v Cinnerwr Vauxtial) 
GM w Alhcrton LR. 

ARNOTT INSURANCE NORTHERN 
LEAGUE: Drat Div is i on. Morpetn Tn v 
Soul/i Shlolds: Tow Low Tn v Billing l>am 
Synth on, u 

NORTHERN COUMTHS EAST LEAOURr 
Premier DMsIcmb Arnold Tn v EceleshIU 
Uld. Setpy Tn v Livers edge. 

SCREWHX DIRECT LEAGUE] Premier 
DhrWws Chart! Tn v Bnstol MF; Wesibury 
Utd v Brldgowaier To 
POTfrun LRAGUti (7.0): Pirantor Dtv 
blM Evorton v Blnckbum. Hrst Div- 
■sJom Covnmry V west Brom; Node Co v 
Lei cosier Woivorhampion v SunoeriAnd. 
AVON INSURANCE COMBINATIONi 
Pint Dhtotom Cnaillon v Arsenal l 7JDI 
LEAQUE OF WALES: Bangor C v Porth- 
madog: Barry Tn v Rhayader Tn: Inter 
CoWo-Tot v Carmarthen Tn: TNS v Con- 
non's Quay. 


Rugby Union 


AUUSD DUNBAR PfnMGRSmPs One; 
London Fnah y Gloucester. 


backgrounds,” he said. "If you 
built a bridge from here across 
the water you would finish up 
in Newcastle.” Gillespie 
shifted awkwardly. 

One man who will not be 
meeting the locals, though, is 
Dele Adebola, the Nigerian 
Scouser from Birmingham 
City called into the squad by 
McMenemy. Adebola has 
been suffering "back spasms” 
since Saturday and felled to 
join his new squad of pals in 
Belfast on Sunday night 


Rugby League 


Tollett set 
for return to 
the Broncos 


Amfy Wilson 


T ULSEN TOLLETT, the 
Great Britain stand-off 
who switched codes with Har- 
lequins last year, is set to 
rejoin the London Broncos. 

Tollett. a 24-year -old bora 
in Hastings but educated in 
Sydney, has indicated to the 
Broncos' chief executive Tony 
Rea that he is keen to return 
to league. But he is unlikely 
to do so before the Super 
League kick-off in a fortnight, 
as Harlequins are still in dan- 
ger of relegation from rugby 
union's Premiership One. 

"Quins have seven games 
left and we completely under- 
stand that they want Tulsen 
helping them for the mo- 
ment," said Rea. "But it’s 
looking pretty good that we 
can sort something out after 
that” 

A number of Super League 
clubs have been left counting 
the cost or the weekend's pre- 
season matches. The Bradford 
Bulls prop Paul Anderson 
will be oir; for the season after 
damaging cruciate knee liga- 
ments against St Helens. 

Saints, already without 
Kelron Cunningham (groin) 
and Vila Matautia (arm) for 
three months, were relieved 

to learn that Paul Sculthorpe 

has not broken his leg and 
should be fit to fece Salford 
next week. 

However the Halifax scrum- 
half Craig Dean and the Leeds 
hooker Dean Lawford will 
both be out for around six 
weeks after damaging ankle 
ligaments In the last match at 
Thrum Hall, and Hudders- 
field's prop Nick Fozzard is in 
danger of missing his side's 
opener against Bradford a 
week on Friday after his dis- 
missal against Warrington. 

Russell Smith of Castleford 
will referee the Anzac Day 
Test between Australia and 
New Zealand in Auckland on 
April 24. 


McMenemy insists Adebola 
is still keen to play for North- 
ern Ir elan d, but the player 
was watched during the 
match against Nottingham 
Forest on Saturday by 
Nigeria's new Ambassador 
for Sport, John Fashanu, and 
that seems significant 

Ipswich Town's Jamaica- 
born David Johnson was not 
at Stormont yesterday either, 
and with eight other potential 
starters out injured McMen- 
emy is beginning to realise 
why his predecessors have 
had to deal with a lack or 
numbers. 

Northern Ireland won only 
one of their World Cup quali- 
fiers — they are 98th in Fife's 
ratings: Slovakia are 35th — 
so there is also a lack of qual- 
ity, a feet McMenemy has al- 
ready encountered. 

Tm scouting very rarely in 
the Premiership because I 
know the lads we've got 
there," he admitted. "Joe Jor- 
dan [McMenemy’s assistant] 
and me are going into the 
First and Second Divisions 
now. I don’t bump into Glenn 
Hoddle very often, I can tell 
yoa that." 

No, McMenemy has new ac- 
quaintances now. but was, in 
Mo Mowlem' s description of 
her situation, “stubbornly op- 
timistic". If only the locals 
were. 


Sport in brief 


Sailing 

Lawrie Smith with Silk Cut 
and Paul Ca yard's EF Lan- 
guage are slugging it out at 
the front of the fleet, just as 
the experts had suggested 
they would when the Whit- 
bread Round the World Race 
started last September, writes 
Bob Fisher. But now the race 
is two-thirds run, Cayard has 
a gigantic lead on points and 
Smith is only sixth overall. 

Sailing from Sao Sebastiao 
to Fort Lauderdale they are 20 
miles clear of the rest with 
2,150 miles to go and are only 
a mile apart in distance to the 
finish, the edge being just 
with EF Language. 

Motor Sport 

Wesley Barber, a 16-year-old 
from Northamptonshire, be- 
came the youngest British 
driver to win a competitive 
race when took the first 
round of the French Renault- 
ELf Campus Cup at Le Mans. 
Barber is one or three Britons 
driving in the series. 

Squash 

Paul Johnson from Kent be- 
came the first player to win 
two PSA tour- titles this year 
when he beat his fellow Eng- 
lishman Del Harris 5-15, 15-8 


?°t y^e L day a When 


i Wand 


Re if?h'e Third Division 

din 

nue served their second such 

SriefS Chester this 

a nrevious tax demand was 

the Wh hour two 

months ago. . 

The Revenue claims that 
the club should, m effect, be 
barred from trading as they 
have failed to settle an i un- 
specified bill for unpaid 
Its application is to be heard 
in the High Court 3 week 
tomorrow. . _ . 

The situation at Chester is 
so acute that it is by no means 
certain they will be able to 
fulfil Saturday's League fix- 
ture at Swansea City. “We are 
working assiduously to try 
and resolve this matter,” said 
a club spokesman yesterday. 

Chester's fate rests m the 
hands of their chairman 
Mark Gutterman. who pur- 
chased a 95 per cent share- 
holding in the club for a nom- 
inal fee three years ago. 

Gutterman, a local property 
developer, was unavailable 
for comment yesterday. 

The Football League said 
that it was closely monitoring 
the situation. "We are keep- 
ing an eye out for any devel- 
opments at Chester but, so 
far, they have made no con- 
tact with us,” a spokesman 
said. 

A senior Chester official 
will this morning try to ar- 
range a meeting with the Pro- 
fessional Footballers' Associ- 
ation in the hope of receiving 
financial assistance, advice 
and reassurances. 

• Falkirk's hopes of surviv- 
ing a financial crisis ap- 
peared to lift yesterday after a 
local MP met the dub's provi- 
sional liquidator. 

Falkirk, who are second in 
the Scottish First Division 
and in the semi-finals of the 
Scottish Cup, have debts be- 
lieved to toted £1.5million and 
need a buyer if they are not to 
fold. 

The Inland Revenue is 
owed £400,000 and it is esti- 
mated that the debts could be 
rising by around £30,000 a 
month. 

Dennis Canavan, the 
Labour MP for Falkirk West 
said after the meeting that he 
was “reasonably hopeful of a 
rescue operation". 

"Now the dub has gone 
into liquidation there is more 
chance of a developer coming 
in for the ground and a differ- 
ent buyer for the dub." he 
said. "1 got the impression the 
Inland Revenue are not de- 
manding their money tomor- 
row. They want to be paid, 
but they are being patient" 


15-9, 15-10 in the final of the 
Hungarian Open in Budapest 
The 25-year-old world No. la's 
first victory was in New York. 

Boxing 

Britain's Mark Prince has 
been given a shot at the Euro- 

pean light-heavyweight title. 

Ole Klementsen of Denmark 

v i cated crown 
and the European Boxine 
says. Prince should 
fight the Zaire-born Joe Silu- 
vangi or France by May is 

Hockey 

Chris Spice, the recentlv 
Performance dfrec. 
tor of ibe English Hockev 
Association, has been 
for a similar post by the Great 
Britain Olymnie 

Sitl 

SaiSSK 

“ance committee. perfor - 

Table Tennis 

Netherlands * fo ?£ d 
group stage of thT ® e 
Cham Piomhjm j 


Pools Forecast 


FA CARLING PREMIERSHIP 

1 Bn Ann 

8 Covoaary » Dorby 

3 C POIocu V Tonamam 

4 EWafoa • Aston Vita 

2 y”* v w«ntJl«ioft 

B S o na ta mi tow ti Newcastle 


HATKMWtDe LEACKJN 
FIRST DiVtSKM 
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Cricket 



SPORTS NEWS 15 


•Matthew Engel in St John’s on the imminent retirement of a great fast bowler and the likely demotion of a stalwart skipper 

Curtly by name, deadly by deed 


J UST after lunch, east- 
ern Caribbean time. 
Qurtly Ambrose — in 
the manner that has 
become devaatatinelv 
- cut a ball at flefce 
pace back into Mike Ather 
ton s pads, and Atherton was 

?™^ brose for the fourth 
time this series. 

He left the crease with a 
professional’s rapidity. But 
then the import of what had 
happened seemed to hit him. 
rus walk turned into a de- 
feated trudge. After what 
seemed an age to us, and 
probably an aeon to him. he 
disappeared behind the slat- 
i*"' ■ whitewashed windows of 
the Viv Richards Pavilion, 
it was the end of his final 


Tennis 


appearance on the field as 
captain of England. In a Test 
match. For now. Probably. 
We think so. Definitely 
maybe. 

Since Atherton still has to 
lead England in the one-day 
Series, a job he clung on to 
despite the apparent opposi- 
tion of the chairman of selec- 
tors. the subject or the future 
captaincy is likely to disap- 
pear into whispers and specu- 
lation for several weeks. But 
even in the team-hotel com- 
plex (named, with exquisite 
Inappropriateness, the Jolly 
Harbour) he has been looking 
even more hang-dog and 
Eeyorisb than usual, which is 
saying something. 

It was his 30th birthday yes- 


terday. a moment for a 
thoughtful man who has 
achieved less than he hoped to 
take fresh guard Tor the rest of 
his life. A lot of people find it a 
lugubrious landmark, but at 
least they generally get a little 
icing on their cake. Atherton 
just had another layer or or- 
dure spread on his. 

The author Leslie Thomas 
has noticed that Atherton's 
career has been the reverse of 
the normal classic hero story. 
He ascended to the England 
captaincy with barely a 
pause, a care or a set-back, 
from babyhood onwards. 
Then the troubles of his Life 
began. Maybe he will find 
happiness if he gives it up or 
it gives him up. Maybe he will 


even find time to try and 
share a little happiness with 
everyone else. 

Ambrose’s raised-fist salute 
when be took that wicket con- 
veyed not so much elation as 
expectation. Here was the sei- 
gneur claiming what was his 
by right. It was another s mall 
step on Ambrose's path into 
cricket and Antiguan history. 

There are stands at the An- 
tigua Recreation Ground 


named after Andy Roberts 
and Richie Richardson. The 
pavilion is named after Rich- 
ards, but one stand still has 
space for another name and 
one suspects Ambrose will get 
priority. 

Watching him bowl from 
the far end of the ground, 
bead regally poised as ever, 
was the person who is now 
known locally as Dr Vivian 
Richards. W G Grace was said 


After the Roberts, Richardson and 
Richards Stands, one suspects 
the Ambrose Stand will be next 


to have had his medical defi- 
ciencies. and Dr Richards 
might be very short on bed- 
side manner. His is 
apparently an honorary doc- 
torate from the University of 
Exeter, which is a relief. 

He has also been given a 
rare dignity by the University 
of the West Indies, which has 
produced a book of essays in 
his honour, the sort of acco- 
lade usually granted to aca- 
demics of the status of Isaiah 
Berlin. It is called A Spirit of 
Dominance, a reasonable 
motif for the past three days. 

In his introduction, the edi- 
tor Hilary Bee kies says: "Sir 
Garfield Sobers bad gloriously 
entertained the in-crowds at 
Lord's with his genius; Rich- 


My best win this year, says Henman 


Stephen Blerfey 
at Key Blseayne 


it 


I 


CAN'T believe it’s not 
butter,” proclaimed 
the electronic advertis- 
ing hoarding at the 
back of the grandstand court 
before Tim Henman played 
Spain’s Carlos Moya yester- 
day. Henman might well have 
misread' it as “I can't believe 
it's not better". 

He knew he had been strik- 
ing the ball wonderfully well 
in practice and yesterday he 
finally managed to transfer 
this form to a match, beating 
last year’s beaten Australian 
Open finalist 6-1. 6-4 to reach 
the last 16 of the Lipton 
Championships. 

“He is a very good player 
but this was the best match I 
have played this year." said 
Henman, who punched the 
air at' victory in an obvious 
mixture of joy and relief. 

This has been a difficult 
year for He nman. There has 
been no doubting his determi- 
nation to haul hims elf out of 
the trough of despond but he 
has perhaps been unsure 
which path would lead him 
back towards more success. 

That path is signposted 
"attack" and he duly jumped 
all over the Spaniard, “whose 
own confidence is currently 
at a low ebb. A backhand pass 
in the second set. one of a 
very few, saw Moya raise 
both arms to the skies in 
ironic triumph. 

There were times last year 
when when Moya was placing 
the ball in the corners of the 
court at wilL No longer. His 
forehand yesterday was quite 
wretched and Henman never 
allowed him to settle into any 
sort oT rhythm. 

The morning talk was not 
of tennis, but of Martina Hin- 
gis’s first boyfriend, Julian 
Alonso. He is the 20 -year-old 
Spaniard who by a small coin- 
cidence beat Henman in the 
second round here last year. 
His current conquest Is seen 
by most as rather more 
impressive. 

The Lipton was a pivotal 
moment in Henman's career 
last year, for it was after the 


Rowing 


defeat by Alonso that he took 
the decision, previously put 
off. to enter hospital for sur- 
gery to remove pieces of float- 
ing bone in his right elbow. 

This year's tournament 
may be every bit as crucial. 
After a first-round defeat 
against Wayne Black at In- 
dian Wells he arrived in 
Miami this time concerned 
more with his mental rather 
than physical wellbeing. 

Henman was terribly ner- 
vous before his opening win 
against South Africa’s Grant 
Stafford but totally convinced 
he had to reproduce on hard 
court the sort of focused, 
sharp and aggressive form 
that has served him so well at 
the past two Wimhledons. 

Henman's talent is there for 
all to see. "In some ways he 
has too many shots," said 
David Lloyd, Britain’s Davis 
Cup captain. 

After the previous night’s 
rain, which had wiped out 
Greg Rusedski’s third-round 
match against Marc Rosset, 
the morning began cool and 
clear, as was Henman's head. 

His first serve was working 
well and he immediately 
brake Moya to love. Hie Span- 
iard was patently struggling 
but glimpsed an avenue of 
recovery in the fifth game 
with Henman 15-40 down. The 
British No. 2 quickly shot out 
the light with a stem cross- 
court backhand volley and an 
ace. Moya shook his head and 
gazed mournfully at his toes. 

The little mid-court skip, a 
sure indicator of Henman's 
confidence, bad returned, 
whereas Moya slouched up 
and down the baseline with 
ever-increasing doleftriness. 

Doleful also summed up the 
mood erf pete Sampras, who 
was beaten 0-6, 7-6, 6-3 by 
Smith Africa’s Wayne Fer- 
reira after squandering two 
match points, the second with 
a double foult 

It is possible Sampras may 
no longer be the world No. 1 
by the end of this week, and 
there were those loudly in- 
quiring yesterday whether the 
American, the holder of 10 
Grand Slam titles and the 
dominant men's force of the 
Nineties, may be on the slide. 



Study in concentration ... as Tim Henman beats Carlos Moya in straight sets yesterday photogram: cuvebrunskiu- 


Cambridge weigh in bigger 
than ever for Boat Race 


Christopher Dodd 


C ambridge weighed in 
yesterday as the heaviest 
and tallest crew in the history 
of the Boat Race, with an av- 
erage weight of 14st 131b 6oz 
and an average height of 6ft 
5‘Ain. 

With a lighter cox and an 
oarsmen's weight advantage 
of 131b per man over Oxford, 
the inevitable question is: 
‘'Will a good big 'im beat a 
good little ’un?”. The answer 
statis tically is yes, but in 1989 
Oxford won with a total 
weight disadvantage of al- 
most list. 

Some in the Cambridge con- 
tingent yesterday were sug- 
gesting that crews may be 
reaching their upper limit in 
terms of height and weight, 
especially Brad Crombie, 
No. 4 in the Cambridge boat, 
who has had to change sides 
this year because the talent 
on the Cam was biased 
towards the bow side. 

A big man who is out of 
phase with the rest is a much 
bigger problem than a fly- 
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weight doing his own thing in 
the bow. The Cambridge crew 
and coaches are acutely 
aware that the way they get 
off the stakeboat and settle 
down is crucial to securing 
the full benefit of their advan- 
tage. Rough water at the start 
could give them a very hard 
time. 

Oxford weigh an average of 
more than 14st but their new 
coach Sean Bowden is a tech- 
nician who learned his trade 
as a lightweight oarsman and 
has coached some of Britain’s 
most successful lightweight 
crews. He is not Dazed by his 
crew’s weight disadvantage, 
even though it was an Oxford 
crew who won in 1990 with 
the biggest-ever weight ad- 
vantage, 29V'Jb per man. 

Toby Wallace, Cambridge’s 
No. 5, did not appear at the 
weigh-in because of a throat 
infection. 

Both crews look good on the 
water and both expect to have 
to fight all the way to the fin- 
ish an Saturday in the man- 
ner oflast year's race. 

The race should provide a 
fitting finale for Beefeater 
Gin. who are in their 12th and 
last year of sponsorship, it 
has been a period in which 
the sponsor mid the two dubs 
have developed a fruitful 
partnership. The Boat Race is 
looking for a successor wal- 
ing to stake £1 million a year. 

OXFORD; Bow: -CPA Humphreys. 12st 
111 tr. J B Roycroft, 13st SX&r, J Hocfct I4st 
1116; H K l«saoa 14*1 IBs E R Corn*. Wst 

BOb; “A J ft Lindsay. 14m 78b: *P A 
Barger. 14« SC. Mw 11 J RuMiwn. 
I3st 710. Core ‘A Gmaney, Bat Bb. 
CAMBMDQB Sow Q Smith. Met P A 

CismJngiiem, 1391 SSb; J G Bril, 16u lib: 
-B crombta. 14st IDta T J WalMca. 1« 
121b: -A Story, l&si 121b: S F Forster, tea 
3b. Steofcot M Weber, 13m iflflb. Cob a j 
P otts. Bsl Sib. 

'Denotes Btue 


Athletics 


Lottery bonus for Radcliffe 


Duncan Maefcay 
fn Marrakech 


P AULA RADCLIFFE 
yesterday praised 
National Lottery fund- 
ing for helping British ath- 
letics to turn the corner. 
Her silver medal here in 
the world cross-country 
championships, coupled 
with a bronze in the team 
race, set the seal on a suc- 
cessful spell for the sport. 

Her achievements at the 
weekend followed the 
world record set by the tri- 
ple jumper Ashia Hansen 
John Mayock’s unex- 
pected victory in the 3,000 
metres at the European In- 
door Championships in 
Valencia this month and 
helped dispel the gloom 
since the British Athletic 


Federation was declared in- 
solvent five months ago. 

Radcliffe had prepared by 
training in Albuquerque 
and Portugal at the expense 
of Performance Athlete 
Services, the company set 
up to administer the distri- 
bution of more than £2 mil- 
lion of lottery funding. 

“The way PAS is support- 
ing our needs means we are 
being backed for the first 
time," Radcliffe said. “The 
BAF never supported ath- 
letes to this extent. There 
was no communication. 

*T have been paid five 
pence in the pound of what 
1 was owed when the BAF 
went into administration. 
But I would sacrifice all I 
am owed for what we have 
now in the new set-up. 

"The money I did not 
receive made np about one 


third of my yearly earnings 
and 1 have a mortgage to 
pay. But I would have spent 
money on warm-weather 
training which has been 
covered by the PAS, so it 
has balanced itself out. 

“Athletes in Britain are 
always being compared to 
those from other European 
countries but people forget 
the support they receive. 
We have it now and the way 
forward looks good." 

Norman Brook. Britain’s 
director of endurance run- 
ning, plans to extend sup- 
port for the country’s top 
athletes as they prepare for 
next year's world cross- 
country championships in 
Belfast. "Marrakech was 
tangible evidence of what 
be achieved with a 
proper use of Lottery fund- 
ing," he said. 


Rallying 


McRae and Subaru make merry in fast lane 


David Waifams in Vbeu 


C OLIN McRAE’s rivals 
fished for explanations 
but there was a single persua- 
sive reason far his devastating 
performance yesterday in the 
Rally of Portugal’s first leg: he 
desperately needs a result 
But even the Scot seemed 
surprised to find himself lead- 
ing by 44JJsec, a handsome ad- 
vantage after three days never 
mind one. "The car feels very 
good, the tyres are very good 

and I want 10 points," he said. 


AH. McRae’s bravado maybe 
in vain, h ow ever, as it seems 
that he has an engine problem 
— water appears to be becom- 
ing mixed with engine oil — 
which if true Is ominiously 
cimnar to the fault that elimi- 
nated him from the Safari 
Rally. 

Richard Burns is in sixth 
and on course for his best 
result in this rally, but It was 
a frustrating day far file Mitsu- 
bishi team and Burns’s ability 
to match his team-mate, the 
world champion Tommi Ma- 
tin en, has not disguised the 


feet that their cars were less 
competitive than usuaL 

"The car doesn’t seem as 
well-balanced as it usually 
is,” conceded Burns. Makinen 
used less diplomatic lan- 
guage. "Maybe they start to 
be'abit old. I don't know what 
is wrong," he said. 

For McRae running first 
today is not such an advantage 
as gravel can make the road 
more slippery. Moreover his 
nearest challengers, the world 
championship joint-leaders 
Juha TTaulrkimert 3Hd CarlOS 
Sainz, have both won here. 


Ice Hockey 


Brum shuns 
Superleague 


Vic Batchelder 


B LAKE CULLEN, a mil- 
lionaire businessman, 
has withdrawn his bid for the 
Birmingham Superleague 
franchise because trade 
shows and conventions at the 
National Exhibition Centre 
will prevent ice being laid in 
time for the 1998-99 season. 

•ft have told the NEC I am 
not going to wait another 
year,” said Cullen, a former 
vice-president of the Chicago 
Cubs baseball club. "It just 
didn't appeal to me, so 1 guess 
it kind of concludes matters. I 
have other options over here, 
which I wUl be pursuing 
really hard.” 

The British National Ice 
Hockey League’s directors 
were delighted with the suc- 
cess of the first end-of-eeason 
play-offs weekend staged at 
the Hull Ice Arena. 

The event supported by the 
city council, marked a major 
step forward for the BNIHL, 
which was formed eight 
months ago. Last year’s 
equivalent competition was 
part of the supporting bill for 
theSuperieague fina l 
"Who would have thought 
last August that we would 
have bad such growth culmi- 
nating in our very own suc- 
cessful play-offs weekend," 
said the league’s chairman 
John Brady, adding that the 
rinhs saw it as "the launch 
pad for the league". 

Guildford Flames beat the 
home- team Kingston Hawks 
5-1 in Sunday's final, the two 
sides having respectively de- 
feated Telford (5-3) and Fife 
(7-3) In the semi-finals on 
Saturday. 


aids, however. Intimidated, 
mocked and perhaps humili- 
ated such gatherings. It was 
political: he said so.” 

Richards is now taking 
tourists on boat trips round 
the island, meeting and greet- 
ing. in between bits of broad- 
casting and promotional work 
and outrageously lucrative 
trips to coacb the son of the 
Sultan of Brunei. 

He warmly greets people he 
barely noticed or actually 
threatened in his playing 
days. There has been a touch- 
ing reconciliation with the 
Daily Express columnist 
James Lawton, the man he 
ramously stayed off the field 
to confront in the Test here 
eight years ago. 



Ambrose . . . regal 

Beckles somewhat over- 
heatedly compares Richards's 
visit to Brunei to the exiles of 
the slave leaders TOussaint 
L’Ouverture and Marcus 
Garvey. 

One contributor quotes Bob 
Marley for Richards: 

Bars could not hold me 
Force could not control me 
Now they try to put me down 
But Jah want J around. 

1 wonder if Ambrose or Ath- 
erton will do any meeting or 
greeting in retirement. 


South Africa v Sri Lanka 

First Test, final day 

Donald double 
sets up victory 


T WO wickets off succes- 
sive deliveries by Allan 
Donald proved decisive 
for South Africa when they 
beat Sri Lanka by 70 runs to 
win the first Test at the New- 
lands ground in Cape Town 
yesterday. 

Chasing 377 to win, Sri 
Lanka resumed at 120 for 
three on the final morning 
and had advanced steadily to 
234 for five when Donald, in 
his second over with the new 

hall, trapped Hashan Titlakar - 
atne lbw for 13 to break a 59- 
run partnership with Romesh 

Kaluwi tharana. 

The incoming batsman 
Chaminda Vaas was caught 
behind off the next ball, al- 
though television replays sug- 
gested it did not touch his bat. 
In the next over Shaun Pol- 
lock bowled Kaluwitharana. 
wbo got an inside edge on to 
his stumps after being forced 
on the back.fooL 
Kaluwitharana had played 
some magnificent strokes as 
he added 45 off 60 balls, in- 
cluding eight fours, to give 
his side a glimpse of an im- 
probable triumph. Sri Lan- 
ka’s cause looked hopeless at 
239 for eight still 136 short of 
victory, but Pramodaya Wlck- 
ramasinghe attacked the test 
bowlers. 

He and Muttiah Muralid- 
haran put on 48 in 32 minutes 
for the ninth wicket before 
Muralidharan was run out 
Wickramasinghe reached his 


50 in 39 balls before South Af- 
rica's new cap Maltha ya Ntini 
bowled him to end the Sri 
Lankan innin gs at 306. The 
end came 28 minutes before 
tea and with 37.5 overs to 
spare. 

South Africa’s left-arm 
spinner Paul Adams bad 
made the first breakthrough 
of the day by having the 
opener Marvan Atapattu 
caught and bowled for .71. 
Four runs and 17 balls later 
Arjuna Ranatunga went for 
43, edging a drive off the me- 
dium-pacer Jacques Fall is to 
Gary Kirsten at first slip. 

The second and final Test 
starts at Pretoria's Centurion 
Park on Friday. 

SOUTH Am CAt First innings 410 (DCul- 
Unan 113. S Pollock 92. G Kirsten 62: Mur- 
al ithoran 4-135). 

8RI lAMKAi First Innings 306 (A da Silva 
77. M Attapanu Ba Pollack 4-83). 

SOUTH AFRICA, Second Innings 264 IH 
Cronje 74. D Ckilflnan 68. Jayasi urfya 4-53. 
M Murailtheren 4-106}. 

SRI LANKA 

Second tentesn | overnight 120-3) 

M ABapattu c and b Adams 71 

A Ranatunga c Kirsten t» Kalita 43 

H Tllctcaratne lbw b Donald 13 

H KaJuwttherana B Pollock « 

CVaaae Boucher b Donald • 

P Wtckremaslnglte b Ntini SI 

M Muralltheran run out 10 

RPuJyskumsn notori 9 

Extras tbS. IbS. nbB) IS 

Total (953 overs) _ SOS 

Melwlcftetcaeta171.17S.234. 234. 
239.267. ’ ■ * 

H o rn I te m Donald aM-64-a. Pollock 
23-3-77-2. Kellie 15-6-45-1. Ntini 
5 3-0-17-1. Adams 77-3-90-2. Cronje 
S-3-6-0 

Umpknc D L Orchard and R S Dunne. 

Sooth Africa wo* by TO nemaed load 
1-0. 


Zimbabwe v Pakistan 

Second Test, third day 

Waseem’s highest score 
gives Pakistan the edge 


I NSPIRED by a career-best 
192 from Mohammad 
Waseem, Pakistan dominated 
a sweltering third day against 
Zimbabwe in the second Test 
in Harare yesterday. By the 
close Zimbabwe. 82 for three 
In their second innings, bad 
an overall lead of five. 

Waseem. who hit 23 fours in 
his 9hr 20min innings, helped 
the ninth and 10 th wickets 
add 167 as Pakistan recovered 
from their overnight 190 for 
eight Instead of trailing on 
first innings Pakistan, bowled 
out for 354. had a lead of 77. 

Waseem. who has made 
only one other century at Test 
level — 109 on his debut 
against New Zealand in La- 
hore during the 1996-97 sea- 
son — was dropped by the 
bowler Mpumelelo Mbangwa 
on 81, survived a sharp 
chance to short leg on 93, was 
put down at the second at- 
tempt at first slip on 125 and 
gave a difficult chance to the 
wicketkeeper Andy Flower on 
192. 

But without forther addi- 
tion he was brilliantly caught 
by a diving Mbangwa to end 
bis side's innings and provide 


the medium-pacer Guy Whit- 
tall with final figures of three 
for 79. 

The home side got off to a 
shaky start in reply, being 
reduced to 38 for three in the 
16th over before Murray 
Goodwin and Andy Rower, 
both 25 not out, saw out the 
rest of the day. 

HWASWE FI ml Innings 777 (G Whinall 
62. M Goodwin S3. B Strang 63: Woqar 
Younts 4-74). 

PAKISTAN 

Kw htetega (overnight 190-81 
Mohammad Waseem c Mbangwa 

bWhlttall 1»fi 

Munhtnq Ahmad c Campoell b SPBak 57 

Mfaqar Younts not out - . S 

Extras [IbB. nb2.wl) 11 

Total (1473 carers) SM 

PM of wfcfcrita cowfc 334. 

BmHfare Streak 31-4MO-1 . Moangum 
33-13-56-3. Strang 26-10-65-3. WhlOTH 
325-4-76-2. KuCUb 21-8-55-0. Goodwin 

a-o-e-o. 


G Flower lbw b Waalm S 

G Rennie c fouhana b Waoar O 

M Goodwin not out — .. — — 35 

■A Campbell lbw b Manmoood 14 

1 A Flower not om — 35 

Extras 1104. b4. nt>4i ia 

Total (lor 3. 37 oven.) aa 

PM of wtcfcrim 7,9,38. 

P oteSBBx Waalm AKram 13-4-25-1. Waqar 
YounlB 11-2-23-1. Aznar Mahmoud 
5-0-0- 1. Mull sag Ahmed 5-1-17-0 
Uiwptrasa R B THtin and S G Randall. 
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Els revels in another victory, page 13 
Henman runs into form, page IS 
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England backs to the wall 


West Indies v England : sixth Test, fourth day 


Atherton headsfortheexit 


Brussels acts over World Cup t ickets, pag e 14 
Cambridge unveil the heavy mo jfrPgfLg- — — 

^orfoGuard ian 

Time to 

.. choose who 

rthe exit p| a y S Rocky II 


HDke Srivey In St John’s 

NOUGH has hap- 
pened in this series 
for it to be dear 
that in this game 
nothing is certain. 
But all the indications at the 
Recreation Ground here yes- 
terday were that the Mike 
Atherton era is coming to an 
end. 

He took over the England 
captaincy from Graham 
Gooch 4 l /» years ago. Now, 52 1 
Tests on, England are battling 
to avoid their third defeat of 
what in reality has been a 
dose series and the chances i 
are that the side will have a 


Scoreboard 


ENGLAND: First Innings 127 (Ambrose 
3-28. Bamnariire 4-29). 

■ BIS T MIM SS 

FVaC fcmtnea (tea yesumley-- 40V-4) 

R t C Holder c A b Caddicfc 48 

CL Hooper noi out 108 

TJ R Murray c Hussain b Hesdley 4 . 

F a Rose tow tj Caddie* S 

CEL Amoroso not out is 

Extras (to H. noiS).... a* 

Toiaf (tor T dac. I3t overs) _.woo 

FM of artekats oontt 45B. 46S. 

Did not M C A Wateft. 0 Ramnartne. 
Botsfings CadtAck 2S-3-1H-K Frasar 
21-3-88-1 : Headley 30-4-109-2: Tulneli 
35-6-97-0; Ramprakaan 13-0-81-1. 


*M A Atherton tow b Ambrose 13 

A J Stewart c Wallace b Hooper 79 

M A Butcbero Murray b Ambrose O 

N Hussein not out ... SO 

G P Tborpe not out 14 

Extras (»a nttS. tO) — • 

Total (lor 3. «L2 overs) 1U 

Fed of Midterm 45. 48. 127. 

To Bsb M R Rampnikasfi. tfl c Russell, D 
W Headley. A R CadtBck. ARC Fraser, P C 
R Tulneli. 

OiiSlIrw. S A Buckner and C J Mltchlsy. 


new leader by the time South 
Africa arrive for the summer. 

Set to score 373 to avoid an 
innings defeat alter Brian 
Lara had declared the West 
Indies innings dosed after lit- 
tle more than an hour's play 
at 500 for seven, a monumen- 
tal effort of concentration, ap- 
plication and technique 
would be required from the 
England batsmen if they were 
to survive 74 overs plus a frill 
day’s play today. 

This is a situation in which 
England so often call on Ath- 
erton, the bloody-minded, 
stubborn batsman whose cen- 
turies rarely carry them to 
victory but almost without ex- 
ception make sure they do not 
lose. His unbeaten 185 com- 
piled in Johannesburg over U 
hours of toil remains a bench- 
mark for defiance in any age. 
Not here, though. 

Atherton, on his 30th birth- 
day, made only 13 before he 
fell victim to Curtly Ambrose 
for the 15th and almost cer- 
tainly last time in the 41 in- 
nings that they have faced 
one another. 

Instead it was Alec Stewart, 
the leading contender among 
a slender group of Atherton’s 
heirs apparent who puffed up 




Jim White 


Down and out ... Michael Atherton turns his back on West Indian celebrations at his departure, leg before to Curtly Ambrose for 13 Rebecca naden 


his Surrey chest and rattled 
out bis defiance, taking the 
attack to the home bowlers. 
Timing the ball sweetly, he 
hit nine boundaries — driven, 
cut and pulled with panache 
from pacemen and spinners 
alike — before he was caught 
at short leg off bat and pad for 
79 flicking at Carl Hooper. 

It left England wallowing at 
165 for three — Mark Butcher 
earlier having completed a 
pair to become Ambrose’s 
30th wicket of the series — 
with Nasser Hussain (50) and 
Graham Thorpe (14) trying to 
take the game into the final 
day. 

Until his dismissal scarcely 
anything unsettled Stewart, 
bis composure leaving him 
only once, shortly before tea. 


when, on 72, he drove loosely 
at Dinanath Ramnarine’s leg 
spin and mistimed the shot to 
deepish mid-off, where Am- 
brose misjudged the chance, 
pushing it over the bar in a 
manner that would have had 
Peter Schmeichel purring in 
admiration. 

There was a terrible famil- 
iarity about the demise of the 
England captain, though, and 
It stems from the capacity of 
Ambrose — a facility given to 
all great fast bowlers — to be 
able to operate on four-fifths 
throttle and then, when the 
moment suits, to bang in the 
afterburner. 

In Atherton’s case it always 
coincides with a ball that is 
slanted in. catching him be- 
fore be has a chance to move 


his feet Yesterday’s delivery 
caught him on the crease, the 
fourth time Ambrose has seen 
him off in this way this win- 
ter. and if the captain's body- 
language suggested that he 
felt a sense of injustice at , 
Cyril Mitchley's leg-before de- 
cision, a dressing-room . 
replay might have persuaded ! 
him that the ball, which 
struck him Just above the 
knee roll of his pad, would 
have clipped the top of the 
stumps. 

Atherton has always said 
that he would recognise when 
the time was right to relin- 
quish the captaincy and he, 
not to mention the selectors, 
might decide that enough Is 
pnmig>t Already he has made 
the sort of noises about want- 


ing to carry on as an interna- 
tional batsman that suggest 
he is weary of the job now. 
But there has to be a nagging 
doubt as to whether even now 
he must be allowed to go. 

Ibis side has played good 
cricket throughout the series 
and this has been the only 
genuinely one-sided match. It 
has been Atherton's misfor- 
tune, however, not to be 
blessed with a high-class 
bowling attack — and that 
would pertain no matter who 
was running the side. 

The demolition of the Eng- 
land bowling was completed 
in the morning when Hooper 
completed the ninth century 
of a mercurial Test career. By 
the time Brian Lara had 
pulled the plug on the innings 


he had reached 100, with 17 
boundaries. Given its 
apparently destructive na- 
ture, it was a surprise to find 
Hooper's innings had occu- 
pied 150 deliveries, 97 more 
than Vjv Richards's fllnstri- 
I ous effort, here a dozen years 
ago. 

The great man was watch- 
ing yesterday in the ground 
with a pavilion that bears his 
name. It was not so easy on 
the first day when he was 
turned away from the gate for 
not having a pass. He was 
allowed in only when he pre- 
sented credentials to show 
that he was in feet Trevor 
Bailey. Fame, even in these 
parts, really is transitory. 

HatttMW Engol, pay* 1 5 


m ■ EVER mind Istabraq 

|\ I fo the Champion Hur- 

I \l die, the biggest cer- 

I vl taintyofthe year was 
that by the time he boarded 
the piani* for Switzerland, 
Glenn Hoddle 's England 
squad would be shorn of its 
contingent of Manchester 
United players. 

Not someone renowned for 
his generosity to the Sassen- 
ach cause at the best of times, 
Alex Ferguson's predicament 
at home guaranteed that 
David Beckham, Nicky Butt 
and the others would be 
spending this week recuperat- 
ing on the treatment tables at 
the Cliff rather than wearing 
the three lions on their shirt 

Of the seven United players 
picked by Hoddle, only Teddy 
sowiwgiiam was able to join 
the Switzerland-bound party. 
The player was presumably 
allowed to goby Ferguson on 
the assumption that, the way 
he has been leading United's 
attack recently, another game 
might ease him back into some 
sort of form. 

Thus, with Arsen e Wenger 
also taking the Ferguson line 
and preferring that most of Ar- 
senal's England players pre- 
serve their energies for the as- 
sault on the Double, and with 
Paul Gascoigne. Ian Wright 
and David Seaman already out, 
it wfll hardly be his dream 
team Glenn Hoddle fields 
against the Swiss tomorrow. 

There was a conspiracy 
theory circulating informed 
quarters after the England 
ma nager announced his team 
for the Chile game last month, 
that he had deliberately 
selected a weakened side. 
Alarmed, so the conjecture 
went, about over-hyped expec- 
tations of England's chances 
in the World Cup, he wanted 
to deflate the pressure a notch 
or two. Home defeat by an un- 
fancied side who had recently 
struggled against New Zea- 
land would serve such a func- 
tion admirably. 

If Hoddle ready were that de- 
vious, he would have been 
thrilled about this week's turn 
of events. In truth, it is much 
more likely that he will be won- 
dering why be bothered- After 
all, the validity of any En gland 
game has to be questioned 
when the first name on the 
team sbeetls Martin Keown. 
Hoddle’s assistant John 

Gorman was putting a diplo- 
matic spin on things yester- 


day. He sympathised th 

difo managers, he aart - 
understood that at this jxoe 
vear. when domestic compett 
don is reaching itschmax. in- 
juries can occur. Though he 
was tactful enough not tc i dis- 
cuss the advances in sports 
medicine that enable players 
apparently barely capable of 
walking in international w eek 
suddenlv to be able to tear 
round like spring lambs once 
club combat is resumed. 

It was ever thus for England 
managers; their best interests 
have perpetually been ham- 
strung by more parochial pr i- 
orities. Whatever h is alleged 
machiavellian instincts. Hoo- 
die — following the unanswer- 
able logic that the more fre- 
quently they play together, 
the better they will gel — 
would prefer to field his stron- 
gest team, precedent suggests, 
however, that the first time he 
will be able to do that will be 
on June 14. 

Though Hoddle will elicit 
some svmpathy. the real vic- 
tims in the perpetual skir- 
mishing between club and 
country are those players on 
the fringe of selection but who 
have been withdrawn. 

It is always around now that 
someone in the marzipan 
layer makes a break for the 
main party, r unnin g into form 
art precisely the right time. 
Martin Peters did it in 1966. 
David Platt did in 1990. 

But what history does not re- 
cord are those players who 
found themselves overtaken on 
the last bend. They were in con- 
tention only to slip away at the 
last minute, individuals who 
never got the chance to show 
what they were worth because 
club commitments kept them 
out of the warm-up games in 
which their rivals shone. 

It happened to Liverpool's 
Peter Thompson in 1966 and 
Arsenal's David R ocas tie in 
1990. Albeit neither of them 
certainties for the final squad, 
they were always in with a 
shout until eased out by the 
unfortunate happenstance of 
being withdrawn by their 
clubs at precisely the moment 
Peters and Platt made their 
dashes fromobsturity. 

S O although the chances 
of some of Hoddle’s 
emergency replace- 
ments this week— 
Dominic Matteo, for ins tance 
— making the final party are 
only marginally greater than 
the likelihood of Douglas Hall 
topping the popular vote as 
Tynesider of the Year, there 
will be others who might just 
seize the moment tomorrow. 

Meanwhile, bads in the phys- 
iotherapy rooms at Highbury 
and Old Trafford. the likes of 
Ray Parlour and Andy Cole will 
be praying that the unforto- 
nate timing of their mi no r 
knocks does not prove terminal 
to their summer ambitions. 
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Redknapp ready to take his cue 


Guardian Crossword No 21,230 

Set by Janus 


David Lacey in Beme finds Glenn Hoddle has creative gaps 
to fill in England’s friendly against Switzerland tomorrow 


G lenn hoddle 
briefed reporters at 
the South Bucks 
Bridge Club yester- 
day morning and then left for 
Switzerland with an England 
squad looking a little low on 
trumps. If injuries have not 
wrecked his latest World Cup 
preparations, they have 
surely put a number of im- 
ponderables on hold. 

Hoddle’s response to losing 
nine players for tomorrow’s 
friendly against the Swiss in 
the Wankdorf Stadium here 
has been measured rather 
than melodramatic. Jamie 
Redknapp and Dominic Matteo 
are due to play in the Under-21 
match in Aarau tonight and 
then join the senior party. 

This will bring the number 
of Liverpool players in the 
squad to five, a sharp contrast 
to the situation last summer 
when the withdrawals of 
Steve McManaman and Rob- 


bie Fowler that so annoyed 
Hoddle left the team domi- 
nated by Manchester United. 
Now. of the seven United 
players called up for this 
game, only Teddy Sher- 
ingham has survived, and his 
form and fitness are in doubt 
Cue Redknapp. surely? Hav- 
ing lost David Beckham and 
Paul Scholes and decided that 
Paul Gascoigne was too short 
of match practice to be con* 
sidered, Hoddle has even 
fewer creative players than 
were available for last 
month’s game against Chile 
i when England were out- ' 
passed to a 2-0 defeat , 

Redknapp is no Gascoigne 
but he has good vision, a 
thunderous shot and can split 
a defence with a well-timed 
pass. He is due to play sweeper 
for the Urtder-215 as Hoddle 
looks beyond the World Cup to 
the qualifiers for the 2000 
European Championship. But 


France this summer is Eng- 
land's immediate concern. 

Hoddle is in urgent need of 
fresh options In midfield to 
complement the Hood-and-guts 
approach of Paul Ince and 
David Batty’s creative limita- 
tions. It would appear Paul 
Merson or McManaman will 
be given a free role behind the 
front runners tomorrow. 

But Redknapp’ s Interna- 
tional career has been so beset 
by injury problems that it 
would be a pity if be missed an 
obvious opportunity to restate 
his case. Hoddle could accom- 
modate his sirin» and still (day 
Merson or McManaman. 

For the moment however, 
Hoddle will be more inter- 
ested in discovering if Matteo 
can become an emergency 
left-back should Andy ffinch- 
clifle be forced out with a sore 
Achilles tendon. The loss of 
Hlnchcliffe, following the i 
withdrawal of Gary and I 


Philip Neville, has left Eng- 
land with no other specialist 
foil-back in the squad. 

True, Sol Campbell and 
Martin Keown have per- 
formed capably in this role 
for Tottenham and Arsenal 
respectively but in the pres- 
ent England set-up fall-backs 
have to be wing-backs and. 
apart from Graeme Le Same, 



Redknapp ... good vision 


another easuaity this week, 
none of Hodcfle ’3 first choices 
is fully attuned to the role. 

In any case, with Tony Ad- 
ams dropping out. on Sunday 
to have zo days’ remedial 
treatment on back and ankle 
injuries. Campbell and 
Keown will be needed in cen- 
tral defence, unless Hoddle 
feels this is the moment for 
Dion Dublin to prove his ver- 
satility at International level 

The principal point of 
tomorrow’s game was always 
going to involve Alan Shear- 
er’s first start for England in 
nine months. Having missed 
more than half the season 
following a cruciate ligament 
Injury last August Shearer Is 
set to lead out England for the 
first time since last summer's 
Tournoi de France. 

But who win be his partner? 
Normally it would be Sber~ 
Ingham, although present cir- 
cumstances favour Michael 
Owen, a success against Chile, 
being given the chance to play 
alongside the striker most 
likely to bring England suc- 
cess in the World Cup. 
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Across 

1 Train Island driver (8) 

5 Some coupon chosen to 
obtain a waterproof cape (6) 
9 Matches of celestial 
manufacture? (9) 

11 Where for example youth 


O 


Women, who had thought that football was a puerile activity which kept 
men out of the house instead of doing their share of Saturday afternoon 
childcare, began to wonder if they had misjudged it — that it really was 
the beautiful game, that it had a philosophical beauty all its own. 

Linda Grant on why the Newcastle revelations confirm women’s fears about football 


12 A plain diet at disposal of 
singer (7,5) 

is Turn round in a small Island 

W 

16 Ammunition left behind by 
wagon train, perhapa(lO) 

18 Magnificent memorials to a 
slum mouse? (icq 

19 It is forbidden to some 
Atlanta bus drivers (4) 

21 Ba d con duct having 
bearing on motorways (1 a) 
24 Run away with English pote- 
vaufter(5) 


25 Leader wfth a chaise to 
match (9) 

26 Jael’s victim is a long time 
Setting to the point (6J 

27 “Twinkletoea* the 
Dwm 1 ^ S8cr »t{8) 

might make a splash (4) 

2 Bill concerning land 
measure (4) 

3 ^^ arra Wie | TI for 
Ce * e * Jrat, °rt after show (6) 

4 Novel landing financial 

tocker on sidewalk (5,8) 

6 Roman author includes race 

"emunerated (8) y 

7 Code message from 

8 teles reported on 
P^ess course (ej) 
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